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F any one should rank high among 
American artists, Wordsworth 
Thompson ought. Born of Revo- 

lutionary stock, versed in the chroni- 
cles of his country, and a spectator of 
some of the stirring scenes of the late 
Civil War he has won fame by repro- 
ducing on canvas the heroic age of 
American history. 

Other artists in plenty turn out pict- 
ures of primrose 
misses in quaint 
attire, standing be- 
side a_ spinning- 
wheel or a sedan- 
chair, but too often 
they are evidently 
nineteenth-century 
girls masquerad- 
ing in their great- 
grandmother's 
gowns, 

Wordsworth 
Thompson’s _pict- 
ures are real. With- 
out ostentation 
they simply carry 
one back more 
than a_ hundred 
years. So simple 
and natural is ev- 
erything that one 
is not even sur- 
prised. General 
Washington is still 
leading his un- 
daunted patriots, 
and Lord Howe, 





Wordsworth Thompson, N.A. 


confident but unsuccessful, is still after 
them. There are low-roofed country 
mansions and tidy log-houses, but they 
do not seem strange, for the atmos- 
phere of home—sweetest of American 
words—envelops them, and the quiet 
landscape, with its maples and chest- 
nuts and white birch, is perfectly fa- 
miliar. j 

A foreigner might call such pictures 
clever. In the pa- 
triotic American 
they touch emo- 
tion’s deepest 
springs. Did not 
his own fathers live 
in just such forest 
huts and suffer like 
Washington’s rag- 
ged Continentals 
in freedom’s cause? 

Mr. ‘Thompson 
has painted many 
famous pictures on 
other than Ameri- 
can themes, but 
these historical 
paintings have en- 
deared him to the ° 
American public, 
and will survive to 
link his name with 
those great lite- 
rary geniuses who 
have shown some- 
thing of the beauty 
and glory of their 
country’s past, 
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such as Cooper and Hawthorne and 
Longfellow. 

Yet, strange as it may seem, Mr. 
Thompson recently made the state- 
ment to a friend that his pictures of 
European and African scenery brought 
him more money than his American 
paintings. 

“Americans of wealth,” said the ar- 
tist, “are often astonishingly ignorant 
of the history of their own country. 
They fancy pictures of the Medi- 
terranean winter resorts — Mentone, 
Monte Carlo, San Remo, and the rest, 
with blue sea, blue sky, and white sun- 
shine—because they have been there. 
They like scenes of Arab life in the 
Sahara because they are reminded by 
them of the work of Pasini or Huguet, 
or some other master whom they ad- 
mire. Indeed, I have met Americans 
abroad who were ashamed to be known 
as Americans. Such people esteem 
anything American as beneath their 
notice, and if it be old-fashioned, so 
much the worse for it. 

“T must say, however, that I know 
other Americans, resident abroad, who 
are more passionately fond of their 
native land, if it be possible, than we 
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who live in it. They are just far 
enough away to see the beauties of the 
American governmental system with- 
out seeing the demagogism and politi- 
cal corruption which mar it. 

Mr. Thompson was born in Balti- 
more, Md., in 1840. His father was a 
lawyer of that city. His forefathers 
came from Trumpington, Cambridge- 
shire, England, and were among the 
earliest tidewater settlers on the Poto- 
mac and Rappahannock.* After grad- 
uating from the Newton University, a 
Baltimore institution not now in ex- 
istence, young Thompson entered his 
father’s office and began to read law. 
Although he was an amateur, draughts- 
man, the idea of studying art had 
never occurred to him, and had it not 
been for the breaking out of the Civil 
War he might even now have been 
trying cases in the courts of his native 
city. 

It is a singular illustration of the 
artistic immaturity of this country 
that so recently as 1861, because Mr. 


* The names of two of his ancestors can be ° 


read upon the lists of patriots inscribed upon the 
Battle Monument, at Baltimore, who lost theit 
lives at North Point in the War of 1812. 











The Story of an Old Farm. 


Thompson resolved to give up a place 
in alaw office for the uncertainties of 
a painter’s career, his own family 
thought him little less than mad. 

The war brought great changes 
throughout the South, and nowhere 
more promptly than in Baltimore, 
where for a while business was prac- 
tically suspended. Mr. ‘Thompson 
thought this a good time to cross the 
border into Virginia to visit relatives. 
There he found himself in the very 
theatre of the war. He had friends on 
both the Northern and the Southern 
sides, and at that stage of the fighting 
discipline was not nearly so severe as 
it was afterward. He was allowed to 
go pretty much where he pleased. The 
country was familiar to him. He be- 
“Zan to make sketches of groups of sol- 
diers and “battle-scenes, and because 
they were praised he ventured to send 
them to Harper & Brothers of this 
city. 

The remuneration he received was 
beyond his utmost expectation. He 
was just the man they wanted, and 
soon after, armed with letters and 
passes, he was tobe seen following 


every important movement of the 
troops on either side with the zeal of 
a war correspondent. It was a position 
of some danger and great hardship, 
but the energetic young American en- 
joyed it. Other pictorial newspapers, 
including the ///ustrated London News, 
accepted his sketches. 

Then it was that he resolved to 
study art abroad. Contrary to the 
wishes of his father, with no elemen- 
tary art training, with no knowledge of 
the French language, with only such 
moneys as he had been able to save out 
of his recent income, he sailed away in 
1861, bound for Paris. Nobody but an 
American would have dared to do it. 
Not every American, however talented, 
would have succeeded so handicapped. 

Young Thompson settled down quiet- 
ly to study the first principles of paint- 
ing in the atelier of Charles Gleyre, in 
Paris. He kept his eyes open and 
whenever he saw anything suitable for 
a newspaper illustration, he sketched 
it and offered it for sale to one or an- 
other of the pictorial papers of Paris. 
Thus he lived comfortably. 

He took the usual course at the 
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Ecole des Beaux Arts, after which he 
studied with Albert Pasini, a master 
whose influence is strong over him to- 
day. This influence is seen in the 
brilliance and purity of color, and the 
delicacy and finish in execution, of all 
Mr. Thompson’s work. 

To the Salon of 1865 Mr. Thompson 
sent the first picture he ever exhibited, 
entitled “ The Moorlands of Au-Far- 
gis.” It was well received. And then 
he began that habit of travel on foot 
through Europe, which is the passion 
of artists. By devious and unusual paths 
he explored the unfamiliar nooks of Eu- 
rope in search of the picturesque. 

A story is often told to illustrate Mr. 
Thompson’s courage and enthusiasm 
in pursuit of art at this period. He 
was only twenty-six, and did not know 
the meaning of the words weariness 
and fear. While in Switzerland he fell 
in with a tourist who had ascended a 
mountain a few miles distant, and ata 
height of 10,000 feet had seen a view 
which he would give much to have 
transferred to canvas. He offered to 
furnish guides and provisions, besides 
ample remuneration, if the young man 
would paint the picture. Mr. Thomp- 


son did it. He was left alone for Ti 4 
weeks by his guides on the precipitous ™ 


edge of a glacier, and when they came 
back after him he had painted a pict- 
ure that delighted the heart of his 
patron. Mr. ‘Thompson undertook 
this although he was previously in- 
formed that the tourist had been un- 
able to hire any other artist, or even a 
photographer, to take the risk of sucha 
perilous expedition. That was an in- 
cident worthy of a young American. 

Business connected with his family 
brought Mr. Thompson to this country. 
Probably nothing less important could 
have induced him to leave Europe. 
Had he remained abroad he would no 
doubt have attained distinction, but 
his character as a painter of American 
historical scenes would never have been 
formed, in all probability. 

Since 1868 Mr. ‘Thompson has made: 
New York City his bead-quarters. He 
has never been able, however, to re- 
main long away from the world’s great 
art centres. In 1871 he was back in 
Europe, and at frequent intervals he 
makes the voyage in order to keep up 
with the progress of art. 

He has usually been accompanied on. 
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The Conference. 


these excursions by his wife, since his 
marriage in 1876. She is a charming 
and gracious lady, descended from an 
old American family, Pumpelli by name. 
She formerly resided in Oswego, N. Y. 

Mr. Thompson’s first large painting 
represented a scene on the Potomac 
during the Civil War—suggested, no 
doubt, by some of his early sketches 
for Harper's Weekly. It -attracted 
notice and was purchased by ex-Gov- 
ernor Lounsbury of Connecticut. 

In 1873, while abroad, he finished a 
painting which he called “ Desolation.” 
It represented the ruin of the Palace of 
St. Cloud,in France. It was afterward 
brought to this country and exhibited, 
and it obtained for him an Associate 
membership in the National Academy 
of Design. (Two years later he was 
made an Academician.) The picture 
was purchased by a French gentleman 
and taken back again to France, where 
it now is. 

These two first noteworthy paintings 
illustrate the struggle that has gone on 
ever since between the patriotic bent 
of Mr. Thompson’s native genius and 


the European tendencies derived from 
the training of a great French master. 

Some years ago there were other 
artists who attempted to depict Amer- 
ican historical subjects. But not re- 
ceiving encouragement, one after an- 
other, they turned to something else. 
Mr. Thompson continued in that line 
because he loved it. 

When he began, he made his pictures 
too large and expensive. No private 
individual would purchase them at their 
fair value, and the public has not yet 
been educated up to the point of 
authorizing their representatives in 
Congress to purchase such things for 
the adornment of Government build- 
ings. ‘Then Mr. Thompson tried smaller 
paintings, and has painted small can- 
vases ever since. 

It was early in his career that a little 
incident occurred that shows the inde- 
pendence of the man. He was com- 
missioned to paint a certain picture, and 
the gentleman giving the order took 
great pains to explain what he wanted. 
He was especially particular about 
details and gave minute instructions 
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which Mr. ‘Thompson faithfully ob- 
served. When the picture was com- 


pleted, the gentleman expressed a feel- 
ing of disappointment, and called at- 
tention to one or two features of the 
painting which, he said, were not quite 
to his liking. 

Mr. Thompson felt distressed. He 
knew that the picture was the best he 
was capable of doing. It so happened 
that the very things the man had criti- 





Old Breton Church, Virginia 


cised were put in by his express order, 
and Mr. Thompson told him so. 

“T know,” replied the art patron, 
“but I have changed my mind.” 

Then after a while he wrote offering 
to take the painting at a reduced price. 

The situation was a little peculiar 
because the ideas in the painting had 
been suggested by him. There oc- 
curred to Mr. Thompson’s mind the 
story of the shoemaker whose cus- 
tomer orders a pair of shoes of peculiar 
pattern and then professes that they 
do not fit in order to secure a bargain. 

The would-be buyer was a man of 
wealth and influence. It was a ques- 
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tion whether to run the risk of offend- 
ing him by refusing. Mr. Thompson, 
who was then a bachelor, sat down and 
wrote to the future Mrs. Thompson all 
about it. She replied that he ought 
not to let the man have it at any price, 
and My. Thompson felt better. 

Within a year he soid the painting 
to another gentleman for just twice 
the price at first agreed upon. How 
the man who first ordered the picture, 


in the Time of Lord Dunmore. 


found it out, is not related, but he sent 
Mr. Thompson a polite little note .of 
congratulation upon the event. 

Among the works that have con- 
tributed to Mr. Thompson’s reputation 
as an American painter, the following 
may be mentioned : 

“A Review at Annapolis in 1776,” 
was purchased by the Buffalo Academy 
of Fine Arts. 

“A Review at Philadelphia, August 
24, 1777, introducing the figure of 
General Washington, was purchased by 
the late Colonel Case, of Springfield, 
Mass. 

“The Parting Guest,” representing 
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an old colonial mansion, is now in the 
possession of the New York Historical 
Society. 

“ Passing the Outposts,” a feminine 
experience in the days of the Revolu- 
tion, belongs to the Union League 
Club. 

“The New England Homestead ” 
received a medal at the Universal Ex- 
hibition in Paris in 1889. It is owned 
in Boston. 


was the engagement at which “ Dom- 
inie” Caldwell distinguished himself 
by distributing hymn-books to be torn 
up for wadding, when that essential 
article of equipment had run short, 
with the words, “ Now, put Watts into 
“em boys.” 

There is not a square rod of his- 
toric ground in that vicinity that Mr. 
Thompson has not examined, and it is 
a pleasure to hear him relate the stories 





The Road to Ridgefield, One Hundred Years Ago. 


“The Deserted Inn” was the title 
of Mr. Thompson’s contribution to the 
Chicago Exposition of 1893. It was 
sold to a Chicago man. 

Mr. Thompson has a residence and 
studio at Summit, N. J., where he is 
surrounded by historical associations. 
Not far away, at Morristown, is Wash- 
ington’s head-quarters, now an histori- 
cal museum, and in another direction, 
but a short distance, is where the bat- 
tle of Springfield was fought. This 


of those early days of America’s doubt 
and fortitude and final victory. 

By nature Mr. Thompson is a land- 
scape painter. He has a deep, instinc- 
tive delight in country scenery, which 
he is able toshare with others through 
his art. But he isnot of that school of 
artists who exclude figures from their 
landscapes ; by means of figures he im- 
parts a great deal of human interest to 
his work, as well as much brightness. 
and vivacity of color. 


George Montfort Simonson. 
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A MOMENTARY DISCORD.” 


HE began it recklessly, defiantly— 

that weird Grieg melody—but all 

the while her eyes were dimmed 
with mists of tears. As he looked up 
from the evening paper he saw the de- 
jected droop of her shoulders, and he 
felt the subtie influence of her unhap- 
piness. It pained him through and 
through, the idea of her being miser- 
able; his teeth closed tightly on the 
mouthpiece of his meerschaum as he 
exhaled fiercely through it, making the 
hot ashes shower over his knees and 
scorch little spots on the paper. As 
he rose to brush himself after laying 
pipe and paper on the table, the music 
was suddenly broken off with a tortu- 
ously false chord—then a faint sob 
broke the stillness. 

“ Why, dearest!” he exclaimed, go- 
ing to her. “You crying, my little 
ray of sunshine! What is it? What 
have Idone? Don’t cry! Ithurts me.” 

“Oh, Jack! I’m so disappointed in 
you,” she sobbed. “I always thought 
you loved classical music, and now I 
know you don’t!” 

She freed herself from his arms and 
flung herself on the divan, burying her 
face in the pillows. He stared stupidly 
and followed her helplessly, murmur- 
ing, “Of course I do! Of course I 
do! Why, I’d rather hear you play 
than listen to the choirs of Heaven.” 

“No! No! You don’t love ‘it for 
itself,’ she replied, in a smothered, hys- 
terical voice ; “ you only like it because 
I play it. TZha?t’s not loving music. 
It’s only loving me.” 

“You are music, dear, the sweetest 
in the world,” he said, kneeling by her 
side. “Though I must admit that you 
are not quite classical yet. You're 
much too young and charming.” 

He was drying her face with his big 
handkerehief, one of a dozen she had 
marked with funny little P’s, which she 
said looked more like pretzels than 
capital letters. “ Now you're all right, 
aren’t you?” he said, pocketing the 
handkerchief. ‘Tell me why you 
cried.” 

“ You'll laugh.” 

“ Never ! On my w 
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“Well, every time I played for you 
since we were married, I’ve watched 
you reflected in the piano—you know 
it’s as shiny as a mirror—and you al- 
ways seemed awfully bored. All along 
I had my doubts about your wildly pro- 
tested love of classical music ay 

“T adore it,” he said, fervently. 

“ You don’t!” 

‘IT mean I adore the hands which 
play it.” This under his breath. 

“To-night I played Chaminade ; you 
picked up the paper. I tried Beetho- 
ven; you lighted your pipe, and I 
couldn’t see you for smoke. I played 
Chopin next ; you read so hard that you 
forgot to smoke ; your pipe went out. 
Then it flashed across me to try—mind 
you, I detest it—‘ My Pearl’s a Bowery 
Girl.’ The effect was magical! won- 
derful! The paper fell, your feet be- 
gan to twitch, and such an idiotic smile 
obscured your features! I didn’t know 
whether to laugh or cry, so I made an 
onslaught on poor Grieg until I could 
decide what to do. It sounds awfully 
foolish, doesn’t it ?” 

Then they both laughed long and 
heartily—just the way such marital dis- 
illusions should end. He recovered his 
voice first and said : 

“T honestly think that classical mu- 
sic and a confounded piano can wreck a 
home more completely than dynamite !” 
He shook his fist energetically at that 
innocent piece of furniture. “ Any- 
way, I feel horribly relieved that you’ve 
found me out, and I’ll forgive the little 
trick you played on me.” He had no 
idea of asking her pardon for his lack 
of appreciation. Well ?—No matter. 

The next noon he came in smiling, 
and carrying a thick roli of new pieces 
of the most startlingly unclassical or- 
der ; but she has learned them ail now, 
and he doesn’t read when she plays; 
he only looks ridiculously contented 
with his pipe. 

And if little Mrs. Printemps is wise 
enough to play “ Daisy,” when Beetho- 
ven’s sonatas would send Jack to the 
club, it would seem that nature is some- 
times more potent than art, even at this 
fag-end of the nineteenth century. 

Elizabeth Barton Pitman. 























A Quartette of Norwegian Children. 


SOME CHARACTERISTICS 


OLDSMITH did not include Nor- 
way in his immortal poem “ The 
Traveller.”” Had he done so, he 
would have found that no country, per- 
haps, in the world could supply him with 
a race more capable of making good a 
passionate address to equality and in- 
dependence. 

In Norway, one of the oldest as well 
as one of the least travelled countries 
of Europe, the individual is as free and 
independent as he is in the United 
States. Land descends from father to 
family—not to the eldest son, as in most 
countries. There is no primogeniture 
and no law of entail. Of course, farms 
under this system do increase, but not 
as rapidly as might be supposed. The 
farms of Norway are not mere strips 
of land as they are in France, but 
extensive domains. One may expect 


OF NORWAY. 


to see houses arising like exhalations, 
the whole country settled with farms, 
and the appearance of a multiplicity of 
ubiquitous rustics. In this one would 
be disappointed for two reasons. The 
University, the Army, the Navy, the 
Government offices (all of which posts 
are given to native Norwegians only) 
take the great proportion of Norway’s 
youth. Secondly, large families are an 
exception in that country. As a rule, 
the marriages are late and the engage- 
ments early. A betrothal oi three or 
six months is not only decorous, but 
legally necessary. 

The average age at which marriage 
is contracted in Norway is higher even 
than it is in England, and it is higher 
in England than in any other country. 
Statistics al} _ show that there are more 
children bot of wedlock in Nor- 
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way than anywhere else, although the 
general morality of the nation is higher, 
This may possibly be explained by the 
fact that the youth of Norway have to 
pass a number of years of probation. 
Norwegian parents are very practical 
and have little respect for sentiment. 
The first question that arises when 
the words “love” or “marriage” are 
broached are, “har han penge?”’ which 
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means “ Has he money ?’’ Yet we find 
plenty of sentiment among the Norwe- 
gians in other respects. Death always 
fills them with awe, and anyone who has 
lost any dear relation is an object of 
general interest. 

Norway is probably one of the most 
picturesque countries in the world, and 
it is between hay time and the corn 
harvest that it is to be seen in its full 
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Norwegian Gala Attire. 
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beauty. The magnificent scenery of 
the fjords and firths, the mountains, 
glaciers, and waterfalls present such a 
harmonious picture of nature in her 
wildest moods as to be never forgotten 
if once seen. ‘The wood strawberry 





days the chief square is crowded with 
country people and wares consisting 
chiefly of wood and provisions. ‘The 
latter are, in winter, completely frozen. 
Before cooking they have to be thawed 
in cold water. Game is abundant, be- 


A Young Norwegian Matron. 


and bilberry cover the shaded rockside, 
and wherever there is sand or soft soil 
the beautiful blue alkaret is sure to be 
found. Over all there isan atmosphere 
of perfect peace and repose. 
Christiania, the capital, is not unlike 
St. Petersburg. There is the average 
traffic on the streets, and on market 


ing chiefly grouse, ptarmigan, and big 
black cock of the woods which are as 
large as turkeys. The fish-market is 
by the water-side. 

Begging, in Norway, is a profession. 
The streets are full of little mendicant 
children.. The wise tourist never re- 
lieves them, for charity, to them, is 
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Types of Norway's Daughters. 


no object. They usually have com- 
fortable homes and beg merely to pass 
away the time. Such of the lower or- 
ders as are seen walking about will be 
dressed mostly in gray frieze great- 
coats with fur caps or hats. The wom- 
en wear thick woollen sad-colored pet- 
ticoats, neither remarkable for their 
length nor their brevity. The Norwe- 
gian head-dress for females is generally 
a red or crimson cotton skull-cap, sit- 
ting rather back upon the head and 
leaving all the forehead exposed ; this 
is called a Zve. I mention this, in case 
anyone should expect a costume. The 


traditional costume, as seen in the pho- 
tographs reproduced in this article, is 
worn only by the peasants in the coun- 
try, although it is not very many years 
ago that two or three country members 
of the Storting wore the dress of their 
province within the very walls of 
the Parliament House at Christiania. 
Where there is a costume worn, there 
are silver ornaments also. The Scan- 
dinavian peasant can generally show a 
set of buttons, or a paternal salt-cellar 
of that metal. In Halling-dal the na- 
tive costume is worn by the peasantry ; 
so it isin Hedemarken. 

















Much has been written, said, and 
sung on the subject of the beauty of 
the Norwegian women. And deservedly 
so. The Norwegian type is a type dis- 
tinct in itself. Beauty of complexion 
is its chief charm. Asa rule, the faces 
of the women are full and ruddy, the 
lips are large and prominent, the teeth 
dazzlingly white. The eyes are soft 
and gentle, and the hair—black, dark- 
brown, blonde, and red—grows silky 
and very long. ‘This description has 
reference principally to the peasant 
women, some of whom are pictured 
here, and not to the upper classes, 
which intermarry with other nations 
and so lose their racial characteristics. 
The Norwegian peasant woman is, as a 
rule, virtuous and affectionate. She 
makes a faithful wife and a good house- 
_ keeper. She is an indefatigable toiler, 
and her presence in the farm-house is 
indispensable. She is not only the com- 
panion of the man and mother of the 
race. She spins the flax grown on the 
farms, cards the wool, weaves the cloth, 
churns the butter, and attends to the 
household duties generally. The farm- 
ers have to depend almost entirely on 
themselves, as the towns are too dis- 
tant. 

The Norwegian children, a group of 
whom are also pictured here, are more 
precocious than those of other people. 
From their earliest infancy they prattle 
of and take interest in matters of 
which our children of the same age are 
not yet cognizant. The little girls ex- 
change coquettish glances with the 
little boys, and vice versa. Yet, as may 
be seen, they seem to take interest in 
their dolls and other familiar objects 
of juvenile fancy. 

The names given to Norwegian girls 
are odd and romantic. Ibsen, who with 
Bjérnson and Lie, upholds the glory of 
Norwegian literature, has made us ac- 
quainted with a few: Nora, Hedda, 
Thola, Terentia, Natalia, Ingebore, and 
Gunilda. 

The social etiquette of the Norwe- 
gians is slightly different from ours. 
If you call upon a Norwegian and he 
does not want to see you, you are told 
so at once, sometimes by the servant, 
sometimes by one of the family. The 
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A Norwegian Woman. 


usual phrase is, “ Herr So-and-So Kan 
ikke ta imod,” which in plain English 
means, “ Mr. So-and-So cannot receive 
you.” Our “not at home” fiction is 
absolutely unknown, and in fact why 
should any of us perjure ourselves for 
the sake of an unwelcome visitor? 
Moreover, even if desired it would 
hardly succeed in Norway, where the 
houses have no regular street door. 

It is considered as proper to receive 
a guest in your bed-room as in your par- 
lor, the bed-chambers in fact being 
more like the French comfortable bou- 
doirs than the cold, cheerless room that 
we are familiar with. Formal calls are 
usually made in the evenings, and the 
household duties of the day are sup- 
posed to be overthen. There is far 
more oral salutation with them thar. 
with us. Ladies kiss each other im- 
pulsively, even when seeing each other 
for the first time, and it is always con- 
sidered a sign of good breeding for a 
man to kiss a lady’s hand on taking 
leave of her. There is also a recog- 
nized grade in the titles given to wom- 
en. For instance the title Arve is higher 
than Madam or Mrs., and Froken (little 
Frue) is higher than Jomfrue (Miss). 
The wife of any professional man may 
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be styled Frue, but the daughters of 
tradesmen must be content with the 
title Jomfrue. The foreigner has to 
be very careful and use considerable 
tact in addressing Norwegian women, 
for they are very jealous of their priv- 
ileges. Unless you know a person very 
intimately you always address them in 
the third person. When two Norwe- 
gians decide that they know each other 
intimately enough to begin addressing 
each other in the second person singu- 
lar or thou, they celebrate the occasion 
by opening a bottle of wine. The Nor- 
wegians are great card-players, whist 
being the favorite game. They usually 
play for money, and the guest is .ex- 
pected to leave behind at least -the 
value of the cheer he has received. If 
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you are in a restaurant and you tell 
the waiter that your meat is tough or 
uneatable, he will surprise you by flatly 
contradicting you, but he does not 
mean to be rude. The phrase “It is 
not true” is merely a very common 
form of speech. It is considered polite 
in Norway to offer your guest the pipe 
you are smoking at the time. 

The Norwegians detest the Swedes 
as cordially as the English detest the 
Irish. They also hate the Russians, 
and have always sympathized with Po- 
land. They are.a vigorous and interest- 
ing people, and their sons and daugh- 
ters who emigrate to these shores rank 
among the best citizens of which these 
United States can boast. 

John Andersen. 


HEART’S SUMMER. 


HE fields that were so green the other day 
When we walked through them, now are white and still, 
Forgetting all their summer sounds, and chill 

With the drear chillness of December gray. 

Across the snow a single narrow way 

Is marked for feet which wandered at their will 

When lavish summer lured from hill to hill 

And niggard winter seemed so far away. 

Oh, friend of mine, this sombre winter tide 


We will not ask from summer’s careless hand 
The gifts the churlish winter hath denied, 
But in the narrow foot-path, icy spanned, 
We two will walk all closer, side by side, 

In summer freedom through a snowy land. 


Mary Chandler Jones. 


HAWTHORNE. 


ARK-EYED and robed in lonely gray, before 


His awful eye she stood. 


If he had asked, 


Gladly she would have answered ; but he tore 
Speechless her soul out with the guilt she bore. 


Philip Becker Goetz. 

















The Citizen, 
The Soldier, 


GEORGE WASHINGTON.* 


The Statesman, 


The Patriot. 


SEVENTH INSTALMENT. 


LTHOUGH General Gates had 
not by any act of his moulded 
the events that led to the Amer- 

ican victory at Saratoga, but’ was a 
mere leaf on the current, yet the fact 
that he received the surrender of Bur- 
goyne made him the laurelled hero of 
the hour. 

It gave a strong impulse to the se- 
cret movement in the army and in the 
Congress, which had for its object the 
removal of Washington, and the ap- 
pointment of Gates to the chief com- 
mand of the Continental forces. 

It enabled the conspirators to secure 
even the powerful, though covert, aid 
of John Adams, who, in the following 
passage of a letter that he wrote to his 
wife on November 2, 1777, proved that 
the feeling he cherished toward Wash- 
ington at that date was one of “ envy, 
hatred, and malice, and all uncharita- 
bleness.” Referring to Burgoyne’s sur- 
render he wrote : 


“Tt is an additional cause of thanksgiving 
that the tide of defeat has not been turned by 
the Commander-in-chief and Southern troops, 
for the ‘adulation would have been intolerable. 
A man may be wise, and virtuous, and yet not a 
deity.” 

‘Mr. Adams, blinded by “malice do- 
mestic,” was oblivious of the fact that 
the brigade of General Daniel Morgan, 
the hero of the battle of Saratoga, was 
composed of three regiments of Vir- 
ginia riflemen; that the right wing of 
the British army was broken and driven 
back by their deadly fire, and that Gen- 
eral Frazer, Burgoyne’s second in com- 
mand, and nearly every officer of his 
staff fell in front of those famous marks- 


men. The reader will contrast with 
the narrow sectionalism evinced by 
John Adams, the broad patriotism that 
beams in every line of the following 
sentence contained ina letter written 
by Washington to his brother regarding 
the surrender of Burgoyne’s army : 


‘*T most devoutly. congratulate my country, 
and every well-wisher to the cause, on this sig- 
nal stroke of Providence.” 


It is of interest to note that during 
the operations of Burgoyne against the 
American posts in the Northern De- 
partment, the present flag of the Uni- 
ted States was, for the first time, un- 
furled in battle. 

That General, in the middle of July, 
sent a strong detachment, composed of 
six hundred British troops and nine 
hundred Indians, to attack Fort Schuy- 
ler, formerly known as Fort Stanwix, a 
work mounting six guns, and located 
in what is now the southern suburb of 
the city of Rome, New York. 

The garrison consisted of the Third 
New York Infantry, commanded by 
Colonel Peter Gansevoort, numbering 
about five hundred men. He learned 
that the hostile expedition was ap- 
proaching under the command of Colo- 
nel St. Leger, and as the post was with- 
out a flag, Marinus Willett, the Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of the regiment, under- 
took to provide one. 

Congress, by a resolution passed on 
June 14, 1777, had adopted the Stars 
and Stripes as the national ensign, and 
had prescribed the pattern, but it had 
not then been issued to the army. 

The red stripes of the flag made by 
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Colonel Willett were cut from a silk 
dress of his wife’s, the white stripes and 
the stars from ammunition bags, and 
the blue field from a camlet cloak that 
had been captured from the enemy in 
an engagement near Peekskill. The 
flag made of that improvised material 
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the junior flag among the nations, but 
it is not so now. 

It is older than the present royal 
standard of England, which was changed 
in 1801, upon the union of Ireland with 
the United Kingdom ; than the flag of 
Italy ; of the Republic of France ; of 





Peter Gansevoort. 


Commander of Fort Stanwix (now Rome, N. Y.), where the stars and stripes were first hoisted, August 5, 1777. 


was designed according to the regula- 
tion standard, and was thirteen feet in 
length. 

It was hoisted up on the flag-staff at 
sunrise on August 5, 1777, amid the 
cheers of the brave garrison, who, in 
the attack upon the fort, which they 
repulsed two days later, proved them- 
selves worthy to defend it. 

This banner of the dawn, baptized in 
victory at its birth, the honored symbol 
of liberty regulated by law, was then 


that of Austria, which has been changed. 
in late years since its incorporation of 
Hungary, and of the flag of the Ger- 
man Empire, adopted as late as 1870. 
As the snow had begun to fly, and 
the British had ceased all offensive 
operations, the American army on No- 
vember 16th went into winter quarters. 
The location, selected by Washington 
in person, was near the right bank of 
the Schuylkill River, twenty miles above 
Philadelphia, and was known as Valley 
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Washington at Valley Forge. 


Forge, from the iron works in its vi- 
cinity. 

It was sheltered from the winds on 
the north and west by a range of 
wooded heights, and the camp was 


strongly intrenched and a bridge built 


over the river. Huts were made of 
logs notched and pinned at the ends, 
and the crevices between them plas- 
tered with mud. 
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Much dissatisfaction was caused in 
Congress, especially among the dele- 
gates from New England, by the re- 


tirement of the army into winter quar-. 


ters. No action, however, was taken 
by that body which was then holding 
its sessions at York, Pa. But the 
Legislature of that State was ungra- 
cious enough to pass a resolution pro- 
testing against what they termed “the 
ill-timed inactivity of the Continental 
army.” 

It should be observed that the mal- 
contents who would have kept the war- 
worn Continental soldiers marching 
through the deep snow of that bitter 
winter, were themselves so bountifully 
provided for that they could bear with 
serene fortitude the calamities of other 
people. Each member of that Legisla- 
ture was paid ten dollars a day, and the 
delegates in the Congress received a 
per diem of from eighteen to twenty-five 
dollars, the latter sum being the pay of 
the members from Massachusetts. In 
addition to that large per diem com- 
pensation for their presumed services 
to the people, the delegates had all 
their bills for board and lodging paid 
by their respective States. 

The Continental soldier, on the con- 
trary, was promised twenty cents per 
day, and generally received nothing. 
Washington addressed a letter to the 
Congress in which he administered the 
following rebuke to his unfeeling crit- 
ics of the Pennsylvania Legislature. 
After reciting the failure of that State 
to promptly raise and equip for the 
field its quota of troops, he wrote : 


‘* But what makes this matter still more extraor- 
dinary in my eyes, is that these very gentle- 
men should think a winter’s campaign, and the 
covering of these States from the invasion of an 
enemy, so easy and practicable a business. I 
can assure those gentlemen that it is a much ea- 
sier and less distressing thing to draw up remon- 
strances in a comfortable room by a good fireside, 
than to occupy a cold, bleak hill, and sleep under 
frost and snow, without clothes or blankets. 

‘* However, although ¢key seem to have little 
feeling for the naked and distressed soldiers, I 
feel superabundantly for them; and from my 
soul I pity those miseries which it is neither in 
my power to relieve nor prevent.” 


He did not allow his troops to stag- 
nate in their winter quarters, but had 
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them thoroughly instructed in the 
school of the company and battalion, 
and in the evolutions of the line. 

The following order, issued on March 
17, 1778, shows not only how thorough 
was his system of military training, 
but his constant desire to allay sec- ° 
tional jealousies in the army, and also 
his conviction that the hope of Amer- 
ican Independence rested then, where 
its maintenance does now, on native 
swords and native hearts : 


‘** One hundred chosen men are to be annexed 
to the Guard of the Commander-in-chief, for the 
purpose of forming a corps to be used specially 
in the manceuvres necessary to be introduced 
into the army, and to serve as a model for the 
execution of them. 

‘* As the General’s Guard is composed of Vir- 
ginians, the hundred draught will be taken from 
the troops of the other States. Description of 
the men: From 5 feet 8 inches to 5 feet 10 
inches in height; age, from 20 to 30 years; 
well-limbed, formed for activity, and men of 
established characters for sobriety and fidelity. 
They must be Americans born.” 


Another order, issued on April 34, 
complimenting his army after a gen- 
eral review for the proficiency that it 
had attained in the manceuvres, shows, 
in the following paragraph that I ex- 
tract from it, the extremity to which 
some of his troops were reduced : 


‘* The third Massachusetts Brigade deserves 
special commendation for its skill in manceu- 
vering, and the fine bearing of its officers and 
men, notwithstanding it is very difficult for 
troops to present a soldierly appearance zw#thout 
hats.” ae 


On April 6th, General Charles Lee, 
having been exchanged, reported for 
duty, and that base interloper in the 
ranks of honorable men again became 
second in command of the Continental 
forces. 

Washington at that period earnestly 
urged upon the always halting Con- 
gress the speedy passage of the bill 
which provided for a regular military 
establishment with bounties and pen- 
sions for soldiers, and half-pay for of- 
ficers. 

Although himself the ideal patriot, 
and virtue with him was its own ex- 
ceeding great reward, his practical 
knowledge of men led him to the con- 
clusion that the cohesion of an army 
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in a protracted war must rest upon a 
more solid basis than a patriotism, 
which is not assured of any personal 
benefit to be conferred upon troops by 
the country in whose cause they are 
called upon to suffer. 

Hence, he wrote to Congress, on 
April 21, 1778, in the following strong 
terms, to impress them with this wise 
view of the real situation of affairs, 
two hundred officers having just re- 
signed ; 


‘* Men may speculate as they will; they may 
talk of patriotism; they may draw examples 
from ancient story of great achievements, per- 
formed by its influence, but whoever builds upon 
it as a sufficient basis for conducting a long and 
bloody war, will find himself deceived in the 
end. We must take the passions of men as nat- 
ure has given them, and those principles as a 
guide which are generally the rule of action. I 
do not mean to exclude altogether the idea of 
patriotism. I know it exists, and I know it has 
done much in the present contest. But I will 
venture to assert that a great and lasting war can 
never be supported on this principle alone. It 
must be aided by a prospect of interest or some 
reward. For a time it may of itself push men to 
action, to bear much, and encounter difficulties, 
but it will not endure unassisted by interest.” 


As the cause of American Independ- 
ence was soon to be submitted again 
to trial by battle, Washington thus 
called upon his army to invoke upon it 
the favor of the God of Battles : 


** HEADQUARTERS, VALLEY FORGE, 
** May 2d, 1778. 


** The Commander-in-chief directs that Divine 
service be performed every Sunday at 11 o'clock, 
in each Brigade that has a chaplain. 

‘* Those Brigades which have none will attend 
at the place of worship nearest to them. 

‘*It is expected that officers of all ranks will, 
by their attendance, set an example to their men. 

‘“To the distinguished character of a patriot 
it should be our highest glory to add the more 
distinguished character of a Christian. The 
signal instances of Providential goodness that 
we have experienced, and which have almost 
crowned our arms with complete success, de- 
mand from us, in a peculiar manner, the warmest 
returns of gratitude and piety to the Supreme 
Author of all good.” 


On the same day he issued the fol- 
lowing order : 


‘*The Commander-in-chief orders that to- 
morrow, May 6th, be observed as a day of 
Thanksgiving throughout the camp, to celebrate 
our most happy alliance with the Kingdom of 
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France, which has just been entered into by 
treaty, duly ratified by the Congress. 

‘* A salute of 13 guns will be fired at sunrise, 
upon which the whole army will huzza, ‘ Long 
live the King of France !’ 

‘*A feu de jove will then be fired by the infan- 
try—a running fire along the line. 

‘* Each soldier shall have a gill of rum issued 
to him, and every officer and soldier shall wear a 
nosegay in his hat. 

‘* All persons condemned to death will be par- 
doned on that day, and all American prisoners 
released.” 

There is somewhat of pathos in the 
order which Washington.issued at this 
time, prescribing a decoration to be 
conferred by his hands on such sol- 
diers who should distinguish them- 
selves by their bravery in battle. It 
was to consist of a piece of red cloth, 
cut in the shape of a heart, three 
inches in width at the base, and to be 
worn on the left breast. 

It was termed “ The Badge of Hon- 
or,” and a soldier wearing it was privi- 
leged to pass the camp guards, as if he 
were a commissioned officer. 

It was a simple. token, that symbol- 
ized at once the valor of the soldier 
who had won it in his country’s cause, 
and that country’s poverty. 

Yet no jewelled cross or blazing star, 
bestowed by royal hands on belted 
knights for their deeds of prowess on 
stricken fields, ever glittered above 
braver and truer hearts than those 
that beat beneath the red-cloth badges 
of honor that Washington pinned on 
the ragged coats of Continental sol- 
diers. 

On May 12th, Howe resigned the 
command of the British army to Clin- 
ton, and sailed for England. 

He was the third British general 
whose laurels, fairly won in battles 
fought against veterans in Europe, 
withered in the war waged against 
freemen in America. 

Clinton’s army in Philadelphia had 
become restive at being so long cribbed 
up within the narrow limits of that 
city. Its communications with sup- 
plies in the interior of the country 
had been cut off by the enterprising 
detachments of American Light Horse, 
posted with strong infantry supports 
on all the roads, and he decided to 
withdraw with his army to New York. 
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Washington’s sleepless eye discerned 
the very first movement made in the 
contemplated change of base, and, al- 
though the British evacuated Philadel- 
phia with great despatch and secrecy 
on June 18th, he had his army so well 
in hand that, despite the heavy rain, 
he was able to cross the Delaware at 
Trenton on the 2oth, and three days 
later he had marched to within strik- 
ing distance of the British right and 
rear. 

The Continental force numbered 
13,400 men, including 2,000 raw mili- 
tia, and Clinton’s army not less than 
10,600, all veteran troops. He marched 
with the Hessians, 4,000 strong, in ad- 
vance, under the command of Lieuten- 
ant-General Knyphausen, who had 
achieved distinction under Frederick 
the Great. 

Lord. Cornwallis, who was, without 
doubt, the most able general in Eu- 
rope, commanded the main _ body, 
marching in rear. 

Washington had thrown forward 
Maxwell’s Virginia brigade, which 
burned the bridges on the: British line 
of march, and obstructed the road by 
felling trees across it, thus delaying 
their advance. 


On the night of June 27th, the Brit-. 


ish army encamped near Monmouth 
Court-House, N. J., and the American 
army three miles in its rear. 
Washington decided to attack in 
force, and having detached General 
Morgan with 4,000 men, with orders 
to strike the enemy’s wagon-train and 
attack Knyphausen’s division of Hes- 
sians, as soon as he received notice 
that Lee had engaged the British main 
body in rear, he ordered the latter 
general to “‘ attack vigorously ” at sun- 
rise, aS soon as the enemy resumed 
his march. The traitorous Lee ad- 
vanced as ordered, with two divisions, 
aggregating nearly six thousand men, 
but halted his whole line when within 
half a mile of the enemy, and ordered 
forward two regiments to turn the 
British right, his object, no doubt, be- 
ing to have them captured, and they 
only escaped from being cut off to the 
last man by falling back rapidly upon 
the main line, after checking, by their 
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well-aimed fire, a regiment of dragoons 
that pressed them closely. 

Cornwallis, observing that the Con- 
tinental troops had halted, advanced 
with his whole force, and Lee thereupon 
ordered a retreat, although he had 
every advantage of the ground, either 
for attack or defence. 

Washington was then about one mile 
in rear with the reserve of 3,500 Con- 
tinentals, and on riding forward to learn 
the situation in front, met several sol- 
diers retiring to the rear, and ascer- 
tained from them to his amazement, 
that Lee and his command were retreat- 
ing before theenemy. He roderapidly 
to the front, halting the troops that he 
met on his way, and on discovering 
General Lee, dashed up to him, with 
drawn sword and said to him, “ By God, 
sir! What means this ill-timed pru- 
dence ?” 

Lee answered, “I have none of that 
rascally virtue. The enemy are too 
strong in cavalry for us, and I have 
fallen back behind the two ravines that 
were dangerously in my rear.” 

Washington replied, “I ordered you 
peremptorily to attack the enemy. 
You are a damned poltroon. Will you 
remain where you are until I rally the 
troops?” The cool scoundrel an- 
swered, “I shall not be the first to 
leave this position.” 

General Anthony Wayne, always a 
hero in the fight, at that instant rode 
up and pointing with his sword to Lee, 
said to Washington, “This is most 
damnable, sir! By Azs order we are 
running away from victory !” 

The only officer present who sounded 
the black depths of Charles Lee’s per- 
fidious soul was Colonel Alexander 
Hamilton, the most brilliant intellect of 
his time. He had dismounted, and ap- 
proaching Washington he exclaimed, 
“This is rank treachery! We are be- 
trayed, your Excellency ; the cause of 
America is betrayed!” 

Washington’s answer was, “ Colonel 
Hamilton, mount your horse;” and he 
then proceeded to rally the troops, that 
readily halted and formed in line of 
battle, for although disordered, they 
were not demoralized. 

As the British advanced, and opened 
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fire with small arms and artillery, Wash- 
ington rode along the Continental line, 
and called out, “Stand fast, men, and 


heard, as Scott’s “ Buckskin Brigade,” 
as it was termed, came forward at a 
run,and formed line on theright, where 











Albert Gallatin. 


Organizer of the fiscal system of the United States. 


face the enemy of America! The the sharp crack of their deadly rifles 





Southrons are advancing to support 
you,” 

Even while he spoke the well-known 
“whoop ” of the Virginia riflemen was 


soon mingled with the rapid volleys of 
musketry that the third Massachusetts 
brigade, standing firm as their native 
hills, were there delivering against the 
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grenadiers in their front. The British 
line was slowly but steadily forced back, 
and took position on the higher ground 
in its rear, where its vast preponder- 
ance in artillery gave it an immense 
advantage over the attacking force. 

Hundreds of soldiers on both sides 
succumbed to the intense heat, that 
materially affected the movements of 
the two armies making them much 
slower than usual. 

The battle ended at dusk, the Amer- 
icans camping on the field, and the 
British retiring about two miles, un- 
pursued. The loss of. the enemy was 
computed at about nine. hundred, and 
fifty killed and wounded; and. that of 
the Continentals was. sixty-nine killed, 
and two hundred.and ten-wounded. 

Washington determined to renew the 
battle, at daybreak, and attack without 
reserves. SH, 

General Clinton knew the full:import 
of Lee’s treacherous _retreat, and: that 
it had saved the Britishtarmy.from a 
great disaster. By his order, .there- 
fore, as he preferred, humiliation. to 
utter defeat, his- troops at- midnight 
proceeded to - 


“* Fold their tents like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away.” 


Washington’s scouts. discovered: at 


day-dawn that-they-had fled, and-al-. 


though the pursuit»was vigorously 
pressed they succeeded in reaching the 
shelter of their fleet at Sandy Hook, 
and thence embarked for New York 
City. 

Captain Ackerson, whose description 
of his great commander, I have quoted, 
relates in his diary that at midnight of 
the day of Monmouth, Washington, 
while lying under a tree wrapped in 
his cloak, was approached by an officer 
bearing a. despatch for him, but ob- 
serving that he was apparently asleep 
began retiring, when Washington said 
to him, “ Advance, sir, and do your 
errand, I lie here not to sleep but to 
think.” 

On his memorable visit to the United 
States in 1824, Lafayette gave the fol- 
lowing graphic description of Wash- 
ington as he appeared at Monmouth : 
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‘‘T was a very young Major-General on that 
memorable day, and had a great deal to do, but 
took time amid the heat and fury of the fight, to 
gaze upon, and admire General Washington, as 
mounted on a splendid charger, covered with 
foam, he rallied our line with words never to be 
forgotten. I thought then, as I do now, that I 
have never seen so superb a man.” 


General Charles Scott, on being asked 
by a clergyman in Virginia whether it 
was possible that so great and good a 
man as Washington ever swore, an- 
swered, “Yes, sir, when the occasion 
justified it. I heard him swear at 
Monmouth, as he rode up to General 
Charles Lee.. I have never heard such 
beautiful swearing. The very leaves 
on the trees thrilled with delight. 
Washington on that occasion swore 
like an angel.” 

Early in Atigust the Continental 
army crossed the Hudson, and occu- 
pied its old camping-ground of 1776, 
at White Plains.- Washington, in a let- 
ter to the President of Congress, thus 
refers to that striking circumstance : 


“It is not a little pleasing, nor less wonderful 
to contemplate, that after two years manceuvring 
and undergoing the ‘strangest vicissitudes, both 
armies are brought back to the very point they 
set out from; and the offending party in the 
beginning is now reduced to the pickaxe and 
the spade, for defence.” 


While on his march to the Hudson 
he preferred charges against General 
Charles Lee, who was promptly brought 
to trial before a court-martial. 

The charges were as follows : 


‘* rst. Disobedience of orders in failing to at- 
tack the enemy at Monmouth on June 28th, 
1778. 

‘“2d. Making an unnecessary disorderly and 
shameful retreat in the face of the enemy. 

‘* 3d. Writing a disrespectful letter to the 
Commander-in-chief.” 


He was found guilty on all the 
charges, and sentenced to suspension 
from command, without pay, for one 
year. ; 

While under sentence Lee received 
and accepted the following challenge 
from Colonel John Laurens of South 
Carolina, a most knightly soldier, who 
was then one of Washington’s aids. 

* Sit: 

‘*In contempt of decency and truth you have 
publicly abused General Washington in the 














grossest terms. The relation in which I stand 
to him forbids me to pass such conduct unno- 
ticed, and I therefore demand of you that satis- 
faction to which I am entitled. 

‘*As soon as General Lee shall think himself 
at liberty, he will please appoint time and place, 
and name his weapons.” 
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went into winter quarters with his 
army in the latter part of November 
near Middlebrook, N. J. 

The enemy opened the campaign of 
1779 early in May, by sending a strong 
expedition to attack the fort at Stony 
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The Count de Rochambeau (as Marshal of France, 17y!), Commander of the French Army at Yorktown. 
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Lee chose pistols, and was shot in 
the right side at the first fire. The 
wound was, unfortunately, slight, yet 
it proved sufficient to silence his viru- 
lent tongue. A few months after the 
duel he published a bitter attack upon 
Congress, which thereupon passed a 
resolution dismissing him from the 
army. 

The British kept close within their 
lines at New York, and Washington 


Point, on the west bank of the Hudson, 
commanding King’s Ferry. The garri- 
son, upon their approach, evacuated 
the work, but the British succeeded in 
capturing the garrison of the fort at 
Verplanck’s Point, nearly opposite the 
former post, numbering 250 men. 

In view of the great strategic value 
of the fort at Stony Point, Washington 
determined to retake it, although since 
its capture by the British it had been 
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Le Comte de Grasse, 


Who aided Washington, in the command of the French fleet at 
orktown, and cut off the British retreat by sea. 


materially strengthened and six guns 
added to its armament, and its garri- 
son consisted of 700 grenadiers. 

He drew up the entire plan of attack, 
and even furnished the watchword, 
which was “ The Fort is Ours,” to be 
called out by his soldiers when they 
entered the work, to prevent them from 
mistaking each other for the enemy in 
the darkness, and they were also to 
have a piece of white cloth pinned on 
the right shoulder. 

General Wayne was selected to lead 
the assaulting column, composed of 
1,200 picked men, all Americans. On 
Washington’s laying the plan before 
that daring soldier, and asking if he 
thought he could take the fort, he an- 
swered, “ Yes, sir, I can storm hell it- 
self, if you plan the attack !” 

A reward of five hundred dollars in 
specie was to be paid to the first three 
soldiers who entered the fort. 

They assaulted it on the south and 
west faces at eleven o’clock on the 
night of July 15th, and carried it at the 
point of the bayonet in the face of a 
terrible fire, without firing a shot, los- 
ing 95 men killed and wounded, and 
capturing 643 prisoners and a vast 
amount of military stores. 

The chief operations of the British 
forces during the remainder of the year 
1779 were directed against the South- 
ern States, particularly Georgia and 
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South Carolina. An army of 12,000 
men was, however, retained in New 
York, under the command of General 
Knyphausen. 

Washington, not having a force suffi- 
cient to venture upon attacking it, 
could only strike at its detachments 
whenever they ventured beyond their 
fortified lines. 

Lafayette returned from his visit to 
France in April, and brought the wel- 
come tidings that a powerful French 
fleet, having on board an army of 7,0co 
men, would soon set sail from Toulon 
to join the American forces. 

The fleet, under the command of 
Admiral de Ternay, entered the harbor 
of Newport, R. I., on July roth, with 
6,000 infantry and 30 pieces of. field 
artillery on board, commanded by Ma- 
jor-General de Rochambeau, who de- 
livered to Washington a commission 
as Lieutenant-General in the army of 
France, bearing date April 4, 1780. | 
have examined the record of the ap- 
pointment in the office of the Minister 
of War in Paris, and ascertained that 
it was not a mere honorary distinction, 
but conferred upon Washington the 
actual rank designated, with the right 
of command according to that grade, 
and all the emoluments attached to the 
same. It was designed, no doubt, to 
prevent any sensitiveness that officers 
of the French army might have other- 
wise felt at serving under a general 
who was a foreigner, deriving his rank 
from what they deemed a provincial 
authority. 

On September 22d, Washington re- 
turned to West Point from Wethers- 
field, Conn., where he had gone to have 
an interview with the French general 
and admiral, and learned of General 
Benedict Arnold’s treason. 

Arnold had stood far above the sus- 
picion of such an unspeakable crime. 
Washington, on being asked by Gen- 
eral de Rochambeau whether he had 
ever suspected Arnold’s fidelity, an- 
swered, “ No, sir, I would as soon have 
doubted my own fidelity to the cause 
of America.” In that cause he had 
endured more privations and received 
more wounds than any officer of the 
army. He was the very first to report 














at Cambridge in command of a uni- 
formed company after the Concord 
massacre, and from that time onward 
no brighter blade than his ever flashed 
in the light of battle. 

Hence Washington’s indignation at 
his traitorous scheme, to deliver West 
Point with its garrison and its vast ac- 
cumulation of commissary and ord- 
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prove of deep interest. It will be seen 
that Major André is described as wear- 
ing a beard, although every portrait of 
that unfortunate officer represents him 
with a smooth face. 

I should state that Joshua King, the 
writer of the narrative, was a lieutenant 
in Sheldon’s (Conn.) Light Dragoons, a 
gallant soldier, and a most worthy gen- 
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nance stores to the enemy, was mingled 
with grief that such a soldier should 
fall from his lofty “pride of place” 
into such a fathomless depth of in- 
famy, and become through all the ages 


‘** A mark for every passing blast 
Of Scorn to whistle through.” 


The fate of Major André, the Adju- 
tant-General of the British army, will 
always be associated with the treason 
of Arnold, and the following details 
regarding his capture will, therefore, 


tleman, whose account is entitled to the 
most perfect credence. 


‘* RIDGEFIELD, July 9, 1807. 


“* GENERAL WILLIAM WADSWORTH. 

** DEAR SIR: The facts in regard to Major An- 
dré, which it is the object of your letter to obtain, 
I will state to the best of my recollection. I was 
the first and only officer who had charge of him 
while at the headquarters of the Second Light 
Dragoons. He was brought in under the name 
of John Anderson, and looked somewhat like a 
reduced gentleman. His small clothes were nan- 
keen, and he wore handsome white top-boots—in 
fact, his undress military clothes—his coat pur- 
ple, with gold lace worn somewhat threadbare, 
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with a small-brimmed, tarnished beaver on his 
head. -,H@-wore his hair in a queue with a long 
black. ‘beard, and his clothes were somewhat 
dirty. He requested permission to take the bed 
whilst” his shirt could be washed, and I told him 
that a shirt wa$.at,his service, which he accepted. 

‘* We were close pent-up in a bedroom with a 
vidette at the door and window. There was a 
spacious yard which he desired he might walk in 
with me. While walking he said to me: ‘I 
must make a confidant of somebody, and I know 


three bushmen who ordered him to stand. He 
says to them, ‘I hope, gentlemen, you belong to 
the lower party.’ ‘ We do,’ says one. ‘So do 
I,’ says he, ‘and by the token of this ring and 
key you will let me pass. I ama British officer 
on business of importance and must not be de- 
tained.’ One of them took his watch from him 
and ordered him to dismount. André then saw 
he was mistaken and said, ‘ I am happy, gentle- 
men, to find that I madea mistake. You belong 
to the upper party, and so do I. A man must 
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not a more proper person than yourself, as you 
appear to befriend a stranger in distress.’ He 
then told me who he was, and gave a short ac- 
count of himself from the time we first took him 
prisoner at St. John’s in 1775. He then wrote to 
General Washington declaring who he was. He 
told me that he came up the North River in the 
Vulture, sloop of war, to see a person by flag— 
that was not, however, accomplished—and after 
he had done his business, the Dutchman who 
rowed him ashore dared not venture to return him 
on board. The night following, the militia had 
lined the shore, so no attempt could be made with 
safety. He was therefore obliged to change his 
clothes, and was furnished with a Continental 
horse and General Arnold’s pass, and was to take 
a route by Peekskill and Tarrytown to New York. 
That when near Tarrytown he was assaulted by 


make use of any shift to get along; and to con- 
vince you, here is General Arnold’s pass, I am in 
his service.’ ‘Damn Arnold’s pass,’ says they. 
‘You said you were a British officer, where is 
your money?’ He answered, ‘ Gentlemen, I 
have none about me, but I can put you in a way 
to get it, if you will be directed by me. Name 
your sum to deliver meat King’s Bridge.’ They 
replied, ‘ If we deliver you at King’s Bridge, we 
shall be sentto the Sugar House (prison) and you 
will save your money.’ He says to them, ‘ If 
you will not trust my honor, two of you stay with 
me while one goes with a letter I shall write to 
bring the money. Name your sum.’ The sum 
was agreed upon, but I cannot recollect whether 
it was five hundred or a thousand guineas 
($5,000), the latter, I think, it was. They then 
held a long consultation, and told him, that, if he 
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wrote, a party would be sent out and take them 
all prisoners. Says they, ‘ Let's search him.’ 
They did so, but found no money, and one says, 
‘He’s got his money in his boots,’ and there 
they found his papers, and they told him they 
would take him to the commanding officer on the 
lines. They did so, but retained the watch, un- 
til General Washington sent to Tappan for them 
and restored it to Major André.” 


John André was a Swiss, born in Lon- 
don, where his parents, who were na- 


Captain Stephen Slixew 
was serving in the garri 
was taken to the house of 
Edward, and there met a strang 
was introduced to him gis a gentleman 
from Virginia, engaged in supplying the 
American army with cattle. Captain 
Shrewsbury stated that after the capitu- 
lation he was introduced to Major An- 
dré at the house of his brother, and 
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tives of Geneva, had resided for several 
years prior to his birth. He was hanged 
as a spy at Tappan on October 2, 1780, 
facing death with the traditional cour- 
age of his race, and with the serene for- 
titude of a soldier who meets his fate in 
the line of his duty. 

It will surprise many of my readers 
to learn that in the month of April of 
that year André wasa spy in Charleston, 
during the siege of that heroic city by 
the British army under Sir Henry Clin- 
ton. 


recognized in him the pretended cattle- 
contractor ; and his brother, who was 
a royalist, confessed the fact to him. 
The house is still standing, and is No. 
134 Easy Bay. 

It has been stated by all the biog- 
raphers of Washington that Arnold, who 
was appointed a Brigadier-General in 
the British army, and paid ten thousand 
pounds sterling, as a reward for his trea- 
son, was generally execrated in Eng- 
land. That, however, isamistake. He 
was received at court, and in the high- 
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The Soventy-six Stone House—André Prison—Tappan, N. Y. 


From an old print 


est circle of society, with marked con- 
sideration, and when the king an- 
nounced in person to Parliament in 1783 
that the war in America had terminated, 
Arnold stood at his right hand, as an 
evidence of the royal favor bestowed 
upon him. In his case, moreover, the 
sins of the father were not visited upon 
the children, for his two sons rose to 
high rank in the British army and were 
both knighted. The elder, Sir James 
Robertson Arnold, was a lieutenant-gen- 
eral at the time of his death in 1851. 
I saw the second son, Sir William Fitch 
Arnold, in 1854, at a grand review at 
Aldershot, he then having attained the 
rank of major-general. I was deeply 
impressed by his commanding stature 
and noble countenance, although he was 
in his seventieth year. As he sat upon 
his horse near the reviewing officer, 
with many a well-earned decoration 
glittering upon his breast, I could not 
but wonder whether there was not al- 
ways present in the chamber of his soul 
the shadow of a far-off crime that was 
not of his doing. 


Early in the spring of 1781, General 
Clinton detached a force of at least five 
thousand men to reinforce Lord Corn- 
wallis in South Carolina, and for an ex- 
pedition against the coast towns of 
Virginia, under Arnold. Washington, 
in view of those detachments, held a 
council of war on May 2oth, with the 
French military and naval commanders 
at Wethersfield, Ct.;and concerted with 
them a joint attack on New York, both 
by land and water. The council was 
held at the Webb Tavern, which is still 
well preserved, together with the fur- 
niture of the room in which they met on 
that occasion. Ground was broken on 
the siege-lines north and west of the 
city on June 16th, strong positions be- 
ing occupied near King’s Bridge, while 
the British garrison was also menaced 
from the south by a force of four thou- 
sand French troops, intrenched near 
Dobb’s Ferry. The French admiral de- 
clined to co-operate in a joint assault 
upon the British lines, fearing that his 
fleet could not force the passage of the 
harbor, which was strongly fortified. 

















It was determined, therefore, to await 
the arrival of Count de Grasse, who was 
expected to sail soon from the West In- 
dies with a powerful fleet. Washington, 
however, learned early in August that 
Cornwallis had marched northward into 
Virginia, where his advance was being 
contested by Lafayette with masterly 
skill, and he decided to transfer his 
forces to the south and capture the army 
commanded by that most able of all 
the British generals. Ascertaining that 
Cornwallis had taken position at York- 
town and that De Grasse would soon 
arrive in Chesapeake Bay, he despatched 
a courier -to the French admiral and 
urged him to concentrate his fleet at the 
mouth of the Chesapeake, and to for- 
ward the requisite transports to convey 
the Continental army from the head of 
Elk River toCape Henry. In order to 
mislead Clinton, and mask his real de- 
sign, he addressed a letter from Dobb’s 
Ferry to General Heath at Peekskill, 
informing him that Count de Grasse 
would soon arrive off the harbor of New 
York with forty ships of the line, and 
that a combined attack by land and sea 
would then be made upon the post. The 
courier who bore the letter was cap- 
tured with his mail-sack, as was intend- 
ed, and Clinton being thus happily en- 
lightened, proceeded to strengthen his 
works, and retained for the defence of 
his own position a division of infantry 
that he was about to detach for the 
support of Lord Cornwallis. 

He hardly had time to “inwardly 
digest” the strategic missive, when 
Washington, on the night of August 
19th, began his march southward, his 
army consisting of 8,000 Continentals 
and 4,000 French troops. General 
William Heath, of the Massachusetts 
line, a model soldier, was posted with 
a brigade in the intrenchments to main- 
tain the appearance of active siege- 
operations and acted his part so well 
that Sir Henry Clinton did not dis- 
cover the far-sweeping strategy that 
was soon to encircle the redoubtable 
Cornwallis in its fatal folds, until Au- 
gust 27th, the day on which Washing- 
ton’s army rested at the Head of Elk. 

The expected transports arrived in a 
few days, and on September 14th the 
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army of Washington encamped at Will- 
iamsburg, Va. 

On the following day Washington 
paid a visit to Count de Grasse, on 
board his. flag-ship, Ville de Paris, and 
the effusive admiral threw his arms 
around him, and exclaimed, “ Aon cher 
Petit General” (My dear little General), 
to the infinite amusement of General 
Knox and Colonel Hamilton, who 
laughed outright upon hearing such a 
diminutive applied to the towering form 
of their august commander, who bent 
low to return the friendly embrace. 

On September 26th, Yorktown was 
invested, and ground broken on the 
first parallel seven hundred yards from 
the British line of defence. ‘The 
fire of the besiegers was incessant, but 
was steadily answered by that of the 
beleaguered force, which, though en- 
gaged in an apparently hopeless de- 
fence, sustained the ancient renown 
of British soldiers. They made two 
sorties, and in each instance carried 
the work assaulted at the point of the 
bayonet, but were dislodged and com- 
pelled to retreat with severe loss. As 
the York River was blockaded by the 
French fleet, and the besieging army 
was double the strength of his own, 
Lord Cornwallis saw that he must 
speedily surrender, unless he could 
within a short time effect a retreat 
from Yorktown. 

It was “a far cry” to New York— 
over three hundred miles—but he de- 
cided to retreat there, if possible, 
should he be able to cut his way 
through the line of investment. His 
plan was to cross the river, and sur- 
prise and rout the French division at 
Gloucester Point, under the command ~ 
of the Count de Choiseul, and then 
march northward through the open 
country. He began the daring move- 
ment on the night of October 16th, 
but a violent storm arose, and he was 
forced to abandon it after embarking 
two regiments. 

His last desperate chance of escape 
having thus been lost, and having no 
longer any hope of being succored by 
Clinton, he sent in a flag and proposed 
to capitulate on stated terms. 

His proposal was accepted with some 
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changes. Washington declining to 
guarantee immunity from punishment 
to the Tories within the British lines. 
He, however, consented that Lord 
Cornwallis should despatch the sloop 
of war, Bonetta, to England, free from 
search, on the assurance that the ves- 
-sel should return and be delivered up ; 
and the obnoxious persons were shipped 
thus to Albion’s shore, where they 
might well have exclaimed on landing, 


‘* True patriots all; for be it understood, 
We left our country for our country’s good.” 


The surrender took place at two 
o’clock in the afternoon of October 18, 
1781, on the plain in front of York- 
town. As Lord Cornwallis was indis- 
posed he deputed Brigadier Charles 
O’Hara, a most distinguished soldier, 
to represent him on that occasion ; 
and, as an act of “poetic justice,” 
General Benjamin Lincoln, of Massa- 
chusetts, who had surrendered with his 
army at Charleston in May, 1780, was 
designated to receive the surrender. 

The troops surrendered, including 
the sick and wounded, of whom there 
were 1,215, numbered 7,110, rank and 
file, with 5 field batteries. ‘There were 
captured, also, two 44-gun frigates and 
20 transports. . 

Washington’s army consisted of 7,000 
Continentals, 4,000 militia, and 5,200 
French soldiers. 

On the following day Lord Corn- 
wallis, accompanied by his staff, paid 
his respects to General Washington, 
who, two hours later, returned the visit 
attended by Admiral de Grasse, Gen- 
eral de Rochambeau, and all the gen- 
eral officers of the American army, in- 
cluding Governor Nelson, of Virginia, 
who had taken the field in command of 
the militia of his State, and in whose 
spacious mansion in Yorktown Wash- 
ington established his headquarters. 

In the great dining-hall of that man- 
sion a scene was witnessed on October 
22, 1781, that has no parallel in military 
annals. Washington there presided at 
the main table over “a Banquet of 
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Honor,” given by him to General Lord 
Cornwallis, which was attended by the 
general officers, and field and staff-of- 
ficers of the three armies, and the 
French naval commanders. That nota- 
ble event, so honorable to the American 
character, although well authenticated, 
has received not the slightest notice 
from any of Washington’s biographers. 

The first toast announced by Wash 
ington was : 

“To all our Friends.” 

‘ The second, which he prefaced with 
the request that it should be drunk 
with. full glasses and standing, was 

“To the British Army.” 

In announcing this toast, General 
Washington passed a high encomium 
on Lord Cornwallis, referring to him as 
the hero of the battle of Minden, and ex- 
tolling him and his command for their 
most gallant defence of Yorktown. 

In responding, his Lordship said : 


‘* Your Excellency will believe me, that I feel 
myself too poor in speech to express in any de- 
gree the gratitude inspired in my heart by the 
magnanimous sentiments just uttered ; sentiments 
which, I am sure, will meet with a grateful re- 
sponse throughout His Majesty’s army. 

‘* Tf aught could enhance to its recipients the 
value of the praise that comes from such an ex- 
alted source, it will be enhanced by the hearty 
greeting that your Excellency’s words have met 
from the gallant gentlemen who here represent 
so worthily the allied armies of America and 
France. 

‘* Fortune is indeed a fickle goddess, and those 
who follow the honorable profession of arms have 
had frequent cause to complain of her variable 
moods. 

‘‘ But a great reverse in war may be borne with 
somewhat of serenity, by soldiers who are sen- 
sible of having done their duty, if cheered by 
such an occasion as this. 

“*T would add, that in my opinion, given sin- 
cerely though without authority, His Majesty’s 
ministers will not advise the raising of another 
army to further prosecute this unhappy war 
which has already been flagrant for more than 
six years. 

‘*And in my judgment, when History shall 
transmit for the admiration of all coming ages 
the illustrious achievements of your Excellency 
in this protracted struggle, Fame will gather the 
brightest laurels with which to crown you rather 
from the banks of the Delaware, than from the 


shores of the Chesapeake.” 
T. J. Mackey. 


Al the urgent 


request of many readers a supplementary instalment will appear in the January number detailing 
the principal events in Washington's life after the close of the war. 














WOMEN’S CONGRESSES AT ATLANTA. 


! HE Woman’s Congress has _ be- 
come a striking feature of Amer- 
ican social life. It is an end-of- 

the-century institution. It was born in 

the United States, but has been adopted 
by every branch of the English-speak- 
ing race, and is now beginning to ap- 
pear in France, Germany, the Low 

Countries, and the Scandinavian lands. 

Like Topsy, it has “ growed,” and was 

never “borned.” Its inception may be 

dated from no one event, but from a se- 
ries, taking place at, or about, the same 
time. Among these factors may be 
mentioned the influence of Sorosis in 

New York, and the Brooklyn Woman’s 

Club in the sister city, the Woman’s 

Suffrage movement in the New Eng- 

land, Middle, and Central States, and 

the notable progress made by women 
after the war in numerous callings and 
professions, which up to that time had 
been closed to the sex. In the seven- 
ties three powerful organizations were 
established, which still further shaped 
the tendency of the times. ‘These were 
the Association for the Advancement 
of Women, the National Woman’s Suf- 
frage Association, and the National 

Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 

In the beginning the scope of the 
three was much narrower than what it 
is to-day. The Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Women-moved in what 
may be termed intellectual and social 
channels; the suffragists followed that 
political star of the East, the ballot ; 
and the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union were inspired solely by the 
desire to seize King Alcohol by the 
throat and strangle him upon his 
throne. The years bring wisdom, and 
have bourgeoned out into the three so- 
cieties named. The Association for the 

Advancement of Women increased its 

objects, its work, and even its methods 

of work, until it became almost ency- 
clopedic in character. The suffragists 
learned that to succeed involved labor 
in many fields, and became by degrees 
a giant educational system, which, by 


literature and lectures, personal appeal 
and club work, instructed American 
women in parliamentary law, the his- 
tory of politics, the science of govern- 
ment, the principles of legislation, the 
conflict of laws, and even constitutional 
jurisprudence. It found to its surprise 
and delight that in extending its ener- 
gies in this manner it was making far 
greater progress than it ever made be- 
fore. A grander and broader develop- 
ment marked the history of the Wom- 
an’s Christian Temperance Union. 
Early in its history it learned that the 
drink demon was not a single spirit, 
but a perfect pantheon of spirits of all 
sorts, but chiefly evil, and that the on- 
ly way to conquer one was to conquer 
all. It instituted department upon de- 
partment where former agitators, like 
Gough and Murphy, confined them- 
selves chiefly to direct attacks against 
the use of liquor. Theunion added in- 
struction in fifty other fields, personal 
purity, social morality, clean literature 
and art, a better observance of the Sab- 
bath, the reformation of the dissipated, 
the rescue of the lost, the education of 
the benighted, the assistance of the 
poor and needy, the establishment of 
benevolent clubs and institutions, the 
application of Christianity to modern 
social problems; all these were but 
portions of the jurisdiction which the 
order gradually built up. All three 
held annual conventions and taught 
their component parts to do the same 
thing, as a valuable education to the 
individual members. 

It thus came about that before 1892 
nearly a half million American women 
had been trained with more or less 
thoroughness in parliamentary law and 
procedure, in the conduct of conven- 
tions, in public speaking, in committee 
work, in business habits, and, above 
all, in the art of being independent of 
the opposite sex. They had developed 
great leaders such as Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton and Miss Susan B. An- 
thony in the suffrage organization; 
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Mrs, Julia Ward Howe and Mrs. Mary 
Livermore in the Association for the 
Advancement of Women ; Miss Frances 
Willard, Mrs. Mary Clement Leavitt, 
Mrs. Louise Rounds, and Mrs. Mary 
Towne Burt in the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union. 

When, therefore, the brilliant body 
which managed the Columbian Expo- 
sition at Chicago determined to have 
a Woman’s Congress, they had all the 
material ready for use. There had 
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held. It was in the same Spirit that 
Mrs. Loulie M. Gordon, of Atlanta, 
Ga., and her able colleagues deter- 
mined to have a series of women’s 
congresses during the Atlanta Inter- 
national Exposition, which should be 
coterminous with the duration of that 
magnificent institution. 

The work was slow in the beginning, 
but as the people of the land became 
interested in the matchless enterprise 
and executive ability of the Gate City 
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been councils and conventions before 
marked by oratory, scholarship, and 
high intellectuality, but they were not 
congresses in the full sense of the word. 
They were conventions and councils, 
brought together by a governing body 
along certain pre-arranged lines, 
whereas, in a true congress, the dele- 
gates are selected by virtue of their at- 
tainments, and are brought together to 
express their views without being bound 
down by any programme or tacit un- 
derstanding on the part of the people 
in charge. 

It was in this spirit that the famous 
Women’s Congresses of Chicago were 


of the South, volunteers came forward, 
until finally the committee which had 
charge of the matter suffered from an 
embarrassment of riches, to quote an 
ancient French simile. How well and 
wisely the committee has acted has al- 
ready been shown to the enjoyment 
and the edification of tens of thousands 
who have listened to the able papers 
and thoughtful speeches which have 
been presented in the Auditorium at 
the Atlanta Fair. The congresses are 
still in session, and are still one of the 
chief attractions of the Exposition. 
They will continue to the end of the 
great festival. Much credit is due the 























committee, and especially to its chair- 
man, Mrs. Gordon, for the success of 


their endeavors. They held a delicate 
and difficult position. Literary people 
are proverbially hard to get along with. 
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courtesy, and unbounded knowledge of 
human nature. In addition to these 
delightful traits, justice demands some 
reference to the geniality and hospital- 
ity which not only the committee in 


Mrs. Theodore Sutro. 


The very finesse and delicacy of their 
organizations make them sensitive, and 
even irritable, where ordinary mortals 
manifest no feeling whatever. That 
everything has progressed so smoothly 
up to the present time is cogent evi- 
dence that the management has been 
characterized by rare tact, charming 





question, but the entire Board of 
Women Managers have extended to 
all their visitors, and, above all, to the 
speakers and thinkers who have taken 
part in the congresses. Had they been 
generals returning from successful 
wars, or statesmen from great diplo- 
matic triumphs, these stars of the fo- 
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rum and rostrum could not have had a 
more enthusiastic or earnest welcome. 
A mere list of the subjects gives an 
excellent idea of the variety of infor- 
mation and instruction which these 
congresses have afforded to their 
audiences, and to that greater audi- 
ence which has read their proceedings 
as published in the daily press. Among 
them may be mentioned travel, explor- 
ation, antiquarianism, antiquities, hor- 
ticulture, floriculture, arboriculture, ir- 
rigation, woman’s suffrage, women in 
charities, women in the newspaper 
world, patriotism, colonial life, literary 
work, household  eco- 
nomics, temperance, ap- 
iculture, kindergartens, 
improvements in peda- 
gogy, the higher educa- 
tion of women, women’s 
clubs, foreign and home 
missions, trained nurses, 
women in medicine, in 
the pulpit, in law, in 
dentistry, in veterinary 
surgery, motherhood, the 
family relations, legisla- 
tion, laws and morals, 
politics, political eco- 
nomics, sociology, co- 
operation, socialism, an- 
archism, divorce reform, 
dress reform, health re- 
form, dietetics, hygiene, 
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Latin and Greek studies, medizeval liter- 
ature, Scandinavian poetry, French and 
German literature, Anglo-Saxon writers, 
Egyptology, Biblical research, Jewish 
literature, Jewish history, astrology, and 
alchemy. These are but a few of the 
many topics which have been, or will 
be, under consideration. The speakers 
have been drawn with the greatest care, 
and represent those who have made 
their mark in the line or calling which 
includes the subject on which they speak. 
In addition to this, they have brought 
together the great women’s societies of 
the land and given to thém the power 
to present, as spokeswomen, their best 
representatives. The roll-call of these 
societies is a splendid commentary 
upon the progress of the sex, not alone 
in America, but in foreign countries. 
Among those which have taken special 
dates have been the Society of Lady 
Journalists of London, England ; the 
National Council of Women, which in- 
cludes many organizations ; the King’s 
Daughters, the National Woman’s Suf- 
frage Association, the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, the Colonial 











Miss Helen H. Gardner. 























Mrs. W. Y. Atkinson. 


Dames, the National Women’s Press 
Association, the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and Societies, the Na- 
tional Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, the Association for .the Ad- 
vancement of Women, the New Eng- 
land Women’s Press Association, the 
Librarians’ Association of the United 
States, the American Society of. Bee- 
Keepers, the Daughters of the Confed- 
eracy, the International League of 
Press Clubs, twenty religious and 
ecclesiastical societies, the Interna- 
tional Folk-Lore Association, the Wom- 
en Farmers’ Alliance, the American 
Sociologic Society, the Woman’s Re- 
lief Corps, the Ladies of the Maccabees, 
the Society for the Promotion of So- 
cial Purity, the Christian League for 
the Promotion of Social Purity, and 
the National Stenographers’ Associa- 
tion. It would be futile to describe all 
of the eminent women whose names 
are on the programme of the con- 
" gresses. 
utation, and have been so long before 
the American public, that their lives 
and works are as familiar as those of 
our great statesmen. This includes 
such leaders as Miss Frances E. Will- 
ard, Lady Henry Somerset, the Count- 
ess of Aberdeen, Miss Elizabeth 'J, 
Yates, Mrs. Louise S. Rounds, Mrs. 
Mary Towne Burt, Mrs. Katherine 
Lente Stevenson, Mrs. Lodie Reed, of 
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the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union; Miss Susan B. Anthony, Mrs. 
Rachel Foster Avery, Rev. Anna How- 
ard Shaw, Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake, 
Mrs. Imogene C. Fales, Mrs. Elizabeth 


‘Cady Stanton, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 


Mrs. Mary Livermore, of the National 
Woman’s Suffrage Association; Mrs. 
May Wright Sewall, Mrs. Mary Lowe 
Dickinson, Mrs. Hannah Bailey, Mrs. 
Isabella Charles Davis, Mrs. Lillian M. 
N. Stevens, Mrs. Frances Bagley, Mrs. 
Louise Barnum Robbins, Mrs. Jose- 
phine R. Nichols, Mrs. Emmeline B. 
Wells, Rev. Ida C. Hultin, Rev. An- 
toinette Blackwell, Rev. Phoebe Han- 
naford, of the National Council of 
Women ; Miss Mary Proctor, Mrs. Mer- 
cedes Leigh, Mrs. Ida Trafford Bell, 
Miss Sarah Warren Keeler, Mrs. Abby 
Sage Richardson, Miss Harriette Key- 
ser, Mrs. Cornelia K, Hood, Mrs. Ma- 
rianna Chapman, Mrs. Anna C. Diggs, 
Miss Mary Huntley, Miss Fry, Miss 
Clara Newton, Miss Corell Bond, Miss 
Agnes Pitman, Mrs. Mary Trivett, Miss 
Mary Frances, and Mrs. Ida Rew. 





Miss Cynthia M. Westover. 
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Among the great lecturers are Mrs. 
Ellen Henrotin, Mrs. William Tod Hel- 
muth, Mrs. Jennie C. Croly, Mrs. A. M. 
Palmer, Mrs. Mary E. Mumford, Mrs. C. 
P. Barnes, Mrs. Philip M. Moore, Mrs. 


Sarah B. Cooper, Mrs. Fannie Purdy - 


Palmer, Mrs. Elizabeth Lysle Saxon, 
Mrs. Etta H. Osgood, and Mrs. Tru- 
man Backus, of the General Federation 
of Woman’s Clubs. 
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school of farming and gardening, and 
believes that it is to vastly increase the 
prosperity of the race. She has applied 
the doctrine herself and is one of those 
public-spirited women who endeavor to 
spread these ideas among the less in- 
formed members of her sex. She has 
shown, both theoretically and practi- 
cally, that the intelligent labor of a 
thoughtful woman can convert a small 





Mrs. Nellie Peters Black. 


Even with this magnificent list 
thrown out there remain enough dis- 
tinguished women to fill an entire vol- 
ume of biography. Among the many 
who deserve more than passing notice 
is Mrs. Henry Lumpkin Wilson, who 
may be taken as one who represents a 
field almost by herself. She belongs to 
Georgia, where she holds a high social 
position and where she has passed some 
of the best years of her life. She is 
one of the Board of Women Managers 
of the Atlanta Exposition, and was ap- 
pointed by that body chairman of the 
Committee on Horticulture and Flori- 
culture. The appointment was based 
upon no idle compliment, but was made 
in appreciation of her labor in those 
' fields of industry. 

Mrs. Wilson represents the scientific 


garden or a few acres of farming-land 
into a source of revenue sufficient not 
only to support the cultivator but even 
to give a handsome surplus over and 
above that limit. The idea is all the 
more important because the soil of the 
South, particularly in Georgia, is ex- 
tremely fertile, and the climate salubri- 
ous. So rich have been nature’s gifts 
that the people have rested content 
with what they had and have -not en- 
deavored to aid or improve upon nat- 
ure. Under the school of thought led 
by Mrs. Wilson the lands which now 
afford a poor living to thousands will 
become a positive bonanza to their 
population. 

Another woman whose work isa feat- 
ure of the Exposition and who has al- 
ready made name and fame for herself, 
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is Mrs. Florence Sutro, of New York. 
She is the wife of Mr. Theodore Sutro, 
the distinguished lawyer and promi- 
nent citizen, but has made her own 
way by her own merit. She is young, 
talented, and beautiful. She is a 
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able debater. She made alone the fa- 
mous collection of the works of Ameri- 
can women in law and music, which is 
one of the chief attractions of the Ex- 
position. This herculean work con- 
sumed nearly a year of her time, and 


Mrs. W. C. Lanier. 


Knickerbocker in the best sense of the 
word, being a descendant of Governor 
Clinton, whose prophetic statesman- 
ship built the great canal system of the 
Empire State and made New York the 
metropolis of the New World. Mrs. 
Sutro isa college graduate, a law grad- 
uate, and a person of extraordinary. 
culture and versatility, as also a fine 
speaker, a clever writer, and a very 


involved the labor and thought of her- 
self and a staff of clerks and secreta- 
ries, whom she engaged at her own ex- 
pense. 

Another bright particular star is 
Miss Lucy C. Andrews, who is the 
lecturer and demonstrator of the Cook- 
ery School attached to the Womans’ 
Building, as well as one of the speakers 
of the Congress. Miss Andrews is a 
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fine type of the well-educated and 
scientific young woman of to-day. She 
is a college graduate, a cooking-school 
graduate, and has a number of colle- 
giate titles which, to her credit be it 
said, she never employs. She bears 
the same relation to Atlanta that Pro- 
fessor Richards does to Boston, Profes- 
sor Cornelia C. Bedford to New York, 
and Professor S. J. Rorer to Philadel- 





ence to her that writing for this class 
is not so popular nor so profitable as 
other forms of literary expression. ‘To 
her such an argument has no signifi- 
cance. Her life is guided by a purpose, 
and to that purpose she consecrates 
her culture and her thought. Her face 
is what might be expected from her 
character—high - browed, large-eyed, 
clear cut, finely ovalled, and rather 


Mme. franna. 


phia. Besides being talented, brilliant, 
and cultured, she is very pretty, grace- 
ful, and attractive. 

Literature and argumentative thought 
find a splendid representative in Hel- 
en H. Gardner, of Boston, Mass., one 
of the editors of the Avena, a novel- 
ist, and brilliant littérateur. Although 
possessed of great versatility, and cap- 
able of delightful work in poetry, hu- 
mor, sentiment, and light thought, Miss 
Gardner has devoted her genius to the 
great problems of life. Her writing is 
ever inspired by intense earnestness and 
a lofty moral ideal. It makes no differ- 


pale. It is the countenance of a high- 
bred and beautiful student. She is 
easily one of the great intellectual 
leaders of the present generation. 

Of the many charming daughters of 
the South, none hold a higher place in 
the esteem of the public than Mrs. Will- 
iam Y. Atkinson, wife of the present 
Governor of Georgia. Dark as the 
Spaniards who settled that part of our 
country, lithe, sparkling, and graceful, 
she well embodies the popular concep- 
tion of a Southern matron. She has de- 
voted the best years of her life to the 
improvement of the condition of her 


P 
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Mrs. Jeannette H. Knox. 


own sex, and especially studied such 
topics as industrial education and the 
opening to women of new modes of 
earning a livelihood. She was one of 
the leaders of the movement, along with 
Mrs. Maude Andrews Ohl, which re- 
sulted in starting the State school for 
girls at Milledgeville. 

Woman in the newspaper world has 
as her representative in the Congresses 
Miss Cynthia Westover, of the New 
York Recorder, than whom no better 
choice could be made. Her selection 
reflects great credit upon the chairman 
of the committee in charge of this par- 
ticular féte, Miss Janey Couard, of 
Pittsburg, to whom was intrusted the 
task of picking out representatives 
from the newspaper women of America 
for the Atlanta Congresses. Miss West- 
over had as colleagues Mrs. Eliza 
Archard Connor, the distinguished edi- 
tor, and Mrs. Eliza B. Heaton, the 
writer. All of the women have marked 
individualities, and all have made their 
mark in metropolitan journalism. Miss 
Westover is more than a mere news- 
paper woman. She is a talented lin- 
guist, a musician and composer, an in- 
ventor, a mining engineer, and a scien- 
tist. Mrs. Connor is one of the workers 
of her craft. She has been in the 
journalistic harness more than twenty 


years, and in that period is said to have 
written thirty millions of words. This 
would be twenty thousand newspaper 
columns, or, if the average novel be 
taken as the standard, would be over 
four hundred novels. Probably every 
man, woman, and child in the United 
States and Canada has read her sen- 
tences, not once, but a hundred times 
over. 

Mrs. Heaton is a clever writer, who 
has filled almost every position in the 
press, from reporter up to managing 
editor. She possesses great administra- 
tive ability, and has a business talent 
almost as marked as that for literature. 
She has been engaged upon the press 
for many years, and is to-day one of the - 
best-known editors in New York City. 
Neither should the chairman of this 
committee be forgotten. Miss Janey 
Couard is comparatively a new-comer 
in the journalistic world, having begun 
her work about five years ago. In that 
period she has progressed so rapidly 
that to-day her writings and signature 
are known to nearly every exchange 
editor in the land. She is what is 
known as an all-round writer, and can 
describe anything almost as accurately 
as if it were photographed. 

Atlanta contributes three other wom- 
en of signal ability, Mrs. Albert Cox, 
Mrs. Nellie Peters Black, and Mrs. W. 
C. Lanier. They are women of high 





Mrs. Narcissa Wh'te Kinney. 
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Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton 


social standing, of personal popularity, 
and of many accomplishments. Mrs. 
Cox has been one of the most active 
members of the Board of Women Man- 
agers of the Exposition, and, besides 
this, has been busy day and night in 
welcoming and entertaining distin- 
guished visitors and invited guests 
from all parts of the world. 

Mrs. Nellie Peters Black is especial- 
ly interested in philanthropy. She be- 
longs to many charitable organizations 
and has paid“ much attention to the 
various systems in vogue for improving 
the condition of the poor. It was due 
to the knowledge gained in these fields 
that she established a model hospital 
at the Exposition, with a male and fe- 
male ward, having an ambulance and 
all the paraphernalia which have been 
invented by modern science in the past 
decade. This model hospital has been 
the source of great interest to the thou- 
sands of visitors to the Exposition, 
and, strange to say, it has been partic- 
ularly enjoyed by the medical profes- 
sion. In the lonely districts in the 
central part of our country are many 
excellent physicians who have been 
unable to leave their practice for many 
years, and who in that way have lost 
touch with medical science. The prox- 
imity of the Exposition enables them 
to run down there for a day or two. 
One of the first things they visited was 
this model hospital, which in many 
cases was a veritable revelation. 

Mrs. Lanier, another thoughtful and 
busy member of the Board of Mana- 
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gers, is a member of the family which 
produced the famous Southern poet. 
She has taken an active part in the 
Congresses, and has aided greatly in 
increasing their efficiency and scope. 

A splendid type of the capable and in- 
tellectual American woman is Madam 
Hanna, the famous woman photogra- 
pher and actinologic expert of London. 
She was raised and educated in the 
United States, where she developed a 
great love for photography, optics, 
chemistry, and drawing. She learned 
photography as a profession, and went 
to London, where she completed her 
studies. She there opened a studio on 
the Strand. Her talks on photography 
are extremely scientific, and are in- 
tended for experienced amateurs and 
professionals. 

Two great temperance leaders, dis- 
tinguished for eloquence, persuasive 
power, and great personal charm, are 
Mrs. Jeannette H. Knox, of Wahpe- 
ton, N. D., and Mrs. Narcissa White 
Kinney, of Oregon. They are two of 
the best orators in the ranks of temper- 
ance, and are well adapted to represent 
their school of thought. 

One of the great philanthropists of 
the century, and who made a profound 
impression at Atlanta, was Miss Mary 
S. Garrett. Her life has been a poem; 
a great religious hymn. Belonging to 
one of the wealthiest and most distin- 





Miss Mary S. Garrett. 
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guished families of our land, possessing 
every gift which society, travel, educa- 
tion, and affluence could provide, she 
has dedicated her time to the educa- 
tion of the deaf, the dumb, and the 
blind—the helpless children of human- 
ity. Besides aiding in the support of 
many noble institutions, she conducts 
a school herself in person, where she 
endeavors to round out and develop 
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ergy that is simply tireless, and an ex- 
ecutive ability which is rarely found in 
either man or woman, she is a splendid 
illustration of what the pioneers of 
progress are, and must be. In suffrage, 
in the National Council of Women, in lo- 
cal and State organizations, and in all 
movements looking toward the better- 
ment of the race, she has long been a 
power, and in every instance a leader; 





Mrs. Albert Cox. 


the characters of those whose senses 
are incomplete. A modest and retir- 
ing woman, she is seldom heard of ex- 
cepting through her work. This is 
represented by hundreds, if not thou- 
sands, of individuals whom she has 
changed from helpless dependence into 
self-supporting, thoughtful, ambitious, 
well-trained men and women. 

The suffrage movement contains 
splendid specimens of American wom- 
anhood, but none more attractive and 
capable than Mrs. Harriet Taylor Up- 
ton, of Warren, Ohio. Tall, hand- 
somely—almost massively—built, with 
intellect, energy, and determination 
written upon her face, with a gift for 
speaking, pleading, and persuading, of 
great power with the pen, with an en- 





and yet, withal, she is a woman so sweet, 
so modest, and unassuming, so genial 
and happy-hearted as to be a sunbeam 
wherever she goes. 

These are but types of the superb 
array of women brought together by 
the Congress from every State and 
Territory of the land. Even as types 
they fall short in indicating the ability 
and the versatility of those who took 
part in the proceedings. There were 
poets there such as Mrs. Maude An- 
drews Ohl, Mary Louise Huntley, and 
Helen Winslow. There were deep 
thinkers like Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickin- 
son, Mrs. Emeline Cheney, and Miss 
Sadie American. There were patriots 
such as Mrs. William Lawson Peel, 
Mrs. Donald McLean, and Mrs. Os- 
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born. There were women representing 
every profession and every field. of in- 
tellectual research and progress. The 
congresses have been a wonderful ob- 
ject-lesson to the South, just as those 
of Chicago were to the North and 
West. It is difficult to estimate the 
good which they have done, They 
have shown the community that it is a 
very easy thing for women to rise up 
and occupy thrones in the kingdom of 
thought. They have shown the women 
of the South that they have a future 
such as they never before conceived, 
or tried to enjoy. They have shown 
the men of the South that in education, 
and more education, and always educa- 
tion, lies the future greatness of their 
magnificent domain. If they have 
taught the South a lesson, they have 
taught another and an equally valuable 
one to the nation at large. ‘They have 
shown that culture and intellectual ac- 
tivity are contagious, that the tens of 
thousands of women college graduates 
of to-day are to be hundreds of thou- 
sands to-morrow ; that the’ admission 
of women to the arts, sciences, and pro- 
fessions, far from militating against 
man’s success, hashelped him along, 
and has elevated and .ennobled the 


fields into which they have entered, 
and that the future of our land will be 
marked by the co-operation of the sexes 
in all of the intellectual work which is 
to be done. 

Progress is never simple, no matter 
how it may seem. Along with the in- 
tellectual and scholastic development 
of our people there will be a corre- 
sponding moral and spiritual growth. 
It is impossible for Plato and profanity 
to dwell together, or for Emerson to 
make friends with frivolous amusements 
and vulgar pleasures. In the presence 
of the sweet girl graduate the half-edu- 
cated man of to-day will find no room. 
He will be supplanted by men of a no- 
bler type, and will, of his own accord, 
change his course and become one of 
that nobler type himself. ‘The higher 
we build our dam the higher will the 
stream rise which must flow over it, and 
the higher the culture and the broader 
the character of our women, the same 
will be those of our men. The wom- 
en’s congresses of. Atlanta may not 
mean men’s congresses’ in New York, 
but they do mean men in every part of 
our country who can hold: congresses 


- and exchange ideas upon the same level 


with the women at Atlanta, 
Margherita Arhina dlamm. 
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UCKED up snug in our old rig, 
Bobby and ‘Liza and I, 
Settin’ off at a rattling jig, 
Up before the sunlight came, 
Over to town at Christmas-time, 
Run them horses almost lame— 
Goin’ to town at Christmas-time, 


Bobby and ’Liza and I, 


Hand in hand we gaze right out, 
Bobby and ’Liza and I, 
We don’t care if people shout 
And make fun because we gaze, 
We’re in town at Christmas-time 
To see them sights that always daze, 
Stayin’ in town at Christmas-time, 
Bobby and ’Liza and I, 


Alas ! some day when they grow big, 
Bobby and ’Liza, not I, 
Alone I'll go in our old rig, 
Without them tots in either hand, 
Over to town at Christmas-time— 
’Spect I'll loose my wonderland, 
Over in town at Christmas-time 
Without them children nigh. 


W. H. Kohl, 














. THE WIDOW OF A MEMORY. 


OMING out of her son’s sick- 
room Mrs. Thomas met Bob 
Hilliard on his way down to 

breakfast. 

“The doctor just went out, didn’t 
he?” queried the young man, as he 
reached the landing on which she was 
standing. “I thought I heard him. 
How is Tom this morning? Any bet- 
ter?” 

She sat down in a big arm-chair 
standing by the window, laid her head 
on the window-sill and burst into tears. 

“Tt isn’t as bad as that, is it?” he 
finally asked. “ The doctor has not 
given him up altogether, has he?” 

She raised herself up and wiped 
away the tears from her eyes. 

“'There is but little hope, Bob. -He 
didn’t say so in so many words. He 
meant to be hopeful, but he failed.” 

“T suppose he is still delirious ?” 

“Yes, he is as bad as ever. He 
still keeps up that monotonous cry of 
‘Mary, Mary.’ It is so queer, when no 
one except himself knows who Mary is. 
Oh, Bob, if he should die without rec- 
ognizing me! That is the hardest part 
of it all. He cannot last much longer 
unless a change comes for the better.” 

Bob turned toward the window and 
looked out on to the square, with its 
great trees almost stripped of their 
autumnal splendor. 

“Something has got to be done,” he 
said, half excitedly. “He can’t die. 
He is too good a fellow, too bright a 
fellow, the kind of a man the world 
needs most.” 

“But what?” Mrs. Thomas asked, 
hopelessly. “The doctor has done 
everything that he could do, and we 
couldn’t have done more.” 

He walked down the hall to the door 
of the room in which the sick man lay 
and put his*hand on the knob. Then 
he turned quickly and came back to the 
window, and the little figure in black 
crouched in the big arm-chair. 

“Do you believe in hypnotism ?” he 
asked. 


“Dear me, no, Bob,” she answered ; 
and then, woman-like, asked: “‘Vhat 
is it, anyway ?” 

‘It’s the magnetic influence one per- 
son has over another.” 

“T don’t quite understand that.” 

“T hardly think I can explain it to 
you. Anyway, it doesn’t matter, be- 
cause it isn’t exactly what I mean or 
what we want. Tom is delirious. We 
don’t want him delirious, That is the 
point.” 

Mrs, Thomas nodded her head. 

“If the delirium passed away he 
would sleep ?” 

“Yes.” 

*‘ Well, that’s it. Hehas got to sleep 
soundly. Did you ever hear of cases 
where the presence of one particular 
person in a sick-room exerted a great 
influence on a delirious person ?” 

“JI might have, Bob, but I never 
heard anyone speak of it.” 

“Tom wants Mary,” the young man 
went on, “and perhaps if she came to 
him she might save his life. I think it 
is worth trying ; at any rate, it cannot 
do any harm.” 

“But who is Mary? 
that you did not know.” 

“Yes, I know I did; I don’t know 
for a certainty, but I think I could pick 
her out in a crowd. Tom never told 
me her name, but he told me a good 
deal about her. Putting one thing and 
another together, I think I may venture 
to say who Mary is.” 

“ And who is she, Bob?” 

“She is the unattainable, as Tom 
called her. She is wealthy, she is 
beautiful, and she is said to be good. 
She is a leader in her set, and has as 
many young men running after her as 
she probably finds convenient. Her 
father is the president of the Great 
Western Railway, in whose employ Tom 
and I are fortunate enough to be.” 

“Mary Summerhayes! Why, she 
would never come here! It is almost 
ridiculous suggesting such a thing. 
You don’t know her, do you ?” 
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You. told me 
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“I’m sorry to say that I don’t. You 
see, I am hardly in her set. Tom has 
met her, though. He was sent up to 
the president’s house one day with 
some papers requiring Mr. Summer- 
hayes’s signature. He had to wait 
about half an hour, and during that in- 
terval Miss Summerhayes, who had 
found him greatly interested in a pict- 
ure in the reception-room, showed him 
her father’s collection. When Tom 
came home that night he told me about 
it. He started in to tell me about the 
pictures, but when he got through I 
found that I had heard a great deal 
about Miss Summerhayes and very little 
about the pictures.” 

“And is that the extent of his ac- 
quaintance with her?” 

“T believe she bowed to him on the 
street one day since.” 

“She never would come here, Bob. 
The idea of asking her is absolutely 
ridiculous.” 

“Tt does seem that,” assented Bob, 
reluctantly. “But there does not ap- 
pear to be any other way out of it.” 

“You don’t understand it, Bob. She 
is a young woman, not one whose age 
would allow her to visit the bedside of 
a strange youngman. You don’t real- 
ize the position it would place her in.” 

“Perhaps not. When her father’s 
office-boy was sick she visited him, 
and carried him fruit and flowers, 
though.” 

“Yes, but he was only a boy. Tom 
is a young man, and that makes a great 
deal of difference.” 

“T dare say it does. Still this is a 
matter of life or death, and she might 
come if you put it to her in that light.” 

“ But I can’t ask her, Bob.” 

“You must. He is your only son, 
and he is dying.” 

The little woman burst into tears 
again. 

“Come, don’t cry,” he said, tenderly. 
“T didn’t mean to put it so brutally. 
I only wanted you to see it plainly.” 

“But I can’t ask her. I haven’t the 
courage.” 

“Tf she comes at all it will be only 
because you, as his mother, asked it. 
She will do it out of sympathy with 
you, if she does it at all. It will be on 


the impulse of the moment. She won’t 
stop to consider the impropriety of the 
thing. I couldn’t create an impulse. 
We have got to lead trumps and play 
trumps all the time. If she won't 
come for you she won’t come at all.” 

He stopped and looked at her anx- 
iously. 

“You will go?” he asked, after a 
moment.” 

“Oh, I can’t, Bob. 
awful thing to do.” 

The catch on the door of the sick 
man’s room accidentally gave way and 
the door swung slightly ajar. The 
nurse inside quickly closed it, but not 
before a plaintive cry of “ Mary” had 
reached the two people in the hall, 

“Well!” he said, sententiously. 

“T’ll go, Bob. It will not be of the 
slightest use, but drowning people 
always clutch at straws.” 

“ That’s right,” he exclaimed. “Get 
on your best clothes. It’s alittle early 
for a morning call, but the servants of 
people of the standing of the Summer- 
hayes are more easily impressed by 
good clothes than they are by anything 
else. I'll have a cab at the door for 
you when you are ready.” 


It is such an 


Miss Mary Summerhayes sat in the 
arm-chair by the window of the hall, 
and wondered why she had allowed her- 
self to openly rebel against the social 
conventionalities so carefully drilled 
into her, during a long residence in 
the most expensive and select of pri- 
vate boarding-schools. She found but 
little satisfaction in reaching the con- 
clusion that nature had too liberally en- 
dowed her with sympathy, for she felt 
it a trifle strained. She had endeav- 
ored to convince herself that she had 
come simply for the mother’s sake, but 
somehow the conviction did not seem 
perfectly honest. Anattempt to blame 
it on her impulsiveness resulted in an 
even greater failure. There was an- 


’ other reason for her coming, and pres- 


ently she discovered herself making a 
futile attempt to escape from its self- 
acknowledgment. She grew half an- 
gry with herself, and once she arose 
from her chair with the intention of 
seeking safety in flight. The cab was 
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at the door. She could slip away and 
send the man back with a note saying 
that they had asked too much of her. 
But she sank back into the chair, for 
the reason that urged her to flight, also 
chained her to the spot. Then she de- 
termined to face it bravely, and found 
a great sweetness and content growing 
upon her, But even as it grew, a fear 
replaced it and all the life seemed to 
go out of her body, for she remem- 
bered that his mother had said that 
he was dying. 

When Mrs. Thomas came out of the 
sick-room she found the girl weeping. 
She sat down on the arm of the chair 
and drew her toward her and comfort- 
ed her. 

“Tam afraid you are somewhat up- 
set,” she said. “I am almost sorry I 
asked you to come, It is so good of 
you.” 

The girl dried away the tears from 
her eyes, 

“T am a little hysterical, I think,” 
she said. “I sat here thinking while 
you were gone, and the first thing I 
knew I was crying. But I am glad I 
am here, if I can do anything to help 
you. Do you want me to goin now?” 

“Do you feel strong enough ?” 

“Oh, yes, I am all right now. It 
was only a momentary weakness, Is 
he still delirious ?” 

“ Just the same.” 

“ There is no one else there ?” 

“No. I sent the nurse away for a 
little sleep.” ' 

“You will come in with me,” she 
said, as she opened the door. 

The room was darkened, and the 
young girl stood in the doorway for an 
instant, accustoming her eyes to the 
dim light. 

“ Mary, Mary,” called the sick man, 
as she stood there, and the mother, 
with her hand on the young girl’s 
shoulder, felt a shudder run through 
her body. She led her to the bed, be- 
side which a chair stood. Miss Sum- 
merhayes sat down and gazed at the 
pale face lying on the pillow. She 
placed one hand on the hot, fevered 
forehead, and with the other took one 
of his. 

“ Mary has come,” she said, in a low 
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voice, stroking his forehead and brush- 
ing back his hair. 

After a few minutes the patient gave 
a little gasp of relief. She sat there 
for ten minutes longer, and only once 
did he again cry out for “ Mary,” and 
then the cry had changed from one of 
éntreaty to contert. In a few min- 
utes his breathing showed that he was 
asleep, and the girl, bending over him, 
kissed him lightly on the forehead, 
disengaged her hand from his, and 
arose from her chair. 

“Take me away,” she entreated, as 
she fell into his mother’s arms. 

A week later Mary Summerhayes 
told her mother of her early visit to 
the house on the square. ‘There were 
tears in her eyes. 

“It does not matter now, mother. 
He is dead. Dead! and he never 
knew how much I loved him. He was 
conscious just before he died, and he 
whispered to his mother, ‘I had a 
dream, mother, that an angel came 
and sat by my bedside. Did you see 
her? Tell me?’ His mother an- 
swered, ‘ Yes ;’ and he said, ‘ Tell her, 
mother, if you see her again, that I 
loved her.’ He died soon afterward. 
I saw his death in the newspapers— 
you remember the evening the Fergu- 
sons were here and I had that severe 
headache ; it was a heartache, and I 
did not come down. The next day I 
went to see his mother, and she told 
me how he died, and we cried together 
over it,” 

“ But, Mary, you surely did not love 
the poor fellow ? Why, you had scarce- 
ly seen him before !” 

“T feel that I never will be able to 
love anyone else in the same Way, 
mother,” 

“But Mr. Roanoke, Mary! You 
will never have another chance to 
marry so advantageously.” 

“TI like Mr. Roanoke very well—as 
a friend. I respect him too much to 
marry him. Then you know he has a 
terrible prejudice against widows,” she 
continued, with a light touch of her 
usual lively manner ; and then, lapsing 
again into intense seriousness, “I am 
the widow of a memory.” 

Edward F. Slack. 
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HE darkest night is ended by the 
dawn, and the greatest problems 
of humanity are solved in the 

God-directed process of the years. In 
the development of our nation the 
great body politic sinned exactly as 
the body individual sinned, and, like 
the body individual, had to pay the 
penalty of that sin. There are no two 
laws in this universe in regard to the 
treatment of a fact. In the great 
scales of the Almighty, nations as well 
as individuals are weighed and found 
wanting. The sin of our racé was 
slavery. It was not thesin of any one 
section or of any one State. It was 
national in character. 

There appears to be a sanctimoni- 
ous and hypocritical endeavor on the 
part of many to-day to throw the bur- 
den of the sinfulness of slavery upon 
the South, and to absolve New Eng- 
land and the Middle States and the 
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Western States of all complicity in the 
wrong. 

The attempt merits the contempt 
of the world! If there are degrees 
of guilt among copartners in crime, 
the North was more to blame for sla- 
very than was the South. The South- 
erners were agriculturalists, slow of 
movement, easy-going and unenergetic. 
The North was as it is to-day, a mass 
of energy. It was Northern capital, 
Northern ships and Northern men who 
made the long trips across the South 
Atlantic and filled the holds of their 
vessels with living human cargoes, and 
brought them back to this new world. 
In every State there were slaves, and 
in every State, North and South, sla- 
very was regarded as a beneficent in- 
stitution. Even when the progress of 
events demonstrated by the stern logic 
of facts that slavery was a sin and a 
fraud as well ; when the free labor of 
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Europe had driven slave labor out of 
the Northern States and made it un- 
popular because it was unprofitable ; 
even then Northern statesmen, North- 
ern newspapers, and a Northern pulpit 
upheld the Christian, moral, and relig- 
ious sanction of slavery. 

Even as late as the Charleston con- 
vention of 1860 there were Northern- 
ers — not units, nor scores, nor hun- 
dreds, but tens of thousands — who 
were willing and eager to reopen the 
African slave trade, and even resort to 
war against the great powers of the 
world, which had pronounced African 
slavery to be treason upon the high 
seas, punishable by hanging at the 
yard arm. 

This was the sin for which the Amer- 
ican nation was adjudged by the uni- 
verse to pay a penalty. The war was 
but a small portion of that penalty. 
It made no difference how that war 
went, the penalty would have to be 
paid. Fortunately for both the North 
and the South, the war occurred and 
ended as it did. The suffering it occa- 
sioned, the loss and destruction, were 
as nothing to what would have occurred 
in after years had the results of battle 
been different. The one million of lives 
lost, the five billions of dollars expend- 


ed by the North and the South, the‘in- 
calculable amount of hardship, priva- 
tion, suffering, and heroism, was simply 
the fine imposed by the invisible Judge 
who rules the universe. Nor was that 
all. He also imposed upon the United 
States of. America what we thought- 
lessly call the race problem. We had 
wrongfully brought over multitudes of 
human beings. Under our care, with 
our aid and fostering oversight they 
had multiplied and become a nation of 
themselves, The same laws of biology 
applied to them as to their white own- 
ers. When the war closed and the 
clouds of battle vanished into thin air, 
the American people received another 
sentence from the invisible Judge in 
the shape of four millions of human 
beings, ignorant, undeveloped, and un- 
equal to perform the duties of a man- 
hood suddenly thrust upon them. 

It was a tremendous penalty ; an awe- 
inspiring fact. But neither the North 
nor the South seemed to realize the 
moral obligation thrust upon them. 
The North gave the black man the 
ballot, and then, like the Pharisee, 
thanked the Lord for its high moral 
purpose. It never seemed to think 
that the ballot in itself is meaningless, 
and that to a race who never before 
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knew what citizenship meant, it was 
worse than useless. The South did 
nothing. It merely accepted the in- 
evitable, and took no thought of either 
to-day or to-morrow. So far as either 
North or South were concerned, there 
was no hope and no future for the un- 
fortunate possessors of a black skin. 
Then, as if to still further complicate 
the problem, the one section tried to 
make the possession of the ballot a 
vantage-ground for corruption and po- 
litical lust, and the other in vain retal- 
iation essayed to emasculate the ballot 
itself. 

But fortunately for humanity, for- 
tunately for the United States, there 
was another force, greater, grander, 
and more universal than any power 
known to legislatures or congresses— 
the force of Christianity. While the 
millions of blacks were as a class igno- 
rant and undeveloped intellectually, 
they had received a schooling in the 
course of two centuries which had de- 
veloped, their moral natures, it may be 
more broadly than those of the race 
which owned them, Crushed and 
owned, they had learned the beati- 
tudes, and practically understood the 
meaning of charity, of mercy, of faith- 
fulness, better than any race of which 
we have any account. It was first 
displayed during the war, and it was 
a revelation to the civilized globe. 
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Every politician and statesman, whether 
of Dixie or of Yankeedom, whether of 
America or Europe, predicted a great 
servile insurrection, in which the wom- 
en and children of the South would be 
destroyed, and the garden-land of the 
South would be converted into an ab- 
solute wilderness. But to the surprise 
of the world, and the disappointment 
of the Jeremiahs and Cassandras of 
both continents, the black race proved 
the salvation of the South. Their 
faithfulness, loyalty, love, and devo- 
tion will go down to the end of all 
time as the grandest chapter in the 
history of the influence of Christianity 
upon the human soul. 

History, poetry, and tradition are 
full of stories of the war-horse dying 
with his rider, of the hound perishing 
with his master, of the man-at-arms 
and the esquire following the knight 
into death, of the retinue dying with 
their king in the last hour of defeat ; 
but never in the annals of the world 
has there been such a picture of devo- 
tion as was presented by the negro 
slave to the gentlemen of the South in 
the four long, terrible years of their 
hopeless struggle against invincible 
odds. 

It is not appreciated by the present 
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generation. It may not be appreciated 
by the generation yet to come, but it 
will be written in letters of gold by the 
historian of the future, as it is already 
inscribed upon the great books of 
Eternity. 

When the war was over and the 
chaos of reconstruction ensued, when 
this chaos slowly resolved itself into 
law and order and good government, 
this black race realized its position. It 
had little to hope from any hand, and 
least of all from the North. True it 
was that Vanderbilt and Peabody and 
other noble philanthropists gave large 
sums of money wherewith to start 
schools and asylums for the negroes, 
but the people as a mass did nothing. 
When a cry came for aid, the reply 
was, “ Have you not the right to vote ?” 
as if the right to vote brought schools 
and education, better laws and man- 
ners, food and clothing, or a roof over 
one’s head. But the negro took coun- 
sel with himself. He talked in the cot- 
ton-field when picking the white pods 
from the bush; in the tobacco- field 
when gathering the great leaves for his 
employer’s factories ; in the corn-field 
when reaping the golden grain ; in the 
fields and on the roads, and above all 
in the little Methodist and Baptist 
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churches, where for two centuries he 
had found the happiness which was 
denied to him by man. The result was 
that he began to start schools. They 
were very poor schools, and many of 
the teachers would hardly be able to 
pass an examination for admission to a 
first-class grammar school to-day. But 
such as they were they did good work. 
The field hand and the roustabout 
picked up the letters, and before long 
were painfully spelling out the columns 
of the local paper. Then, and to the 
credit of the South be it said, the white 
race noticed the change, approved it in a 
fashion, and began to aidit. It was hard 
work at first, and to many, dyed in prej-' 
udice and steeped in fanaticism, very 
bitter work. But when they saw the 
excellent results that ensued they for- 
got their opposition and increased their 
benevolent assistance. Thus it came 
about, very smoothly and very justly, 
that in the course of years the negro 
schools thrived and waxed numerous, 
and out of the schools came the col- 
lege and seminary, and out of these in 
turn, in the highest development of all, 
the modern Southern institute. It is 
hard to say where the credit most lies, 
whether with the patient, long-suffering 
African or the hot-blooded, generous 
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Southerner. Each has toiled toward 
the end, and each merits some notice 
upon the great books of the future. 
To-day there are hundreds of these 
schools throughout the beautiful terri- 
tory of the South. There are thousands 
and tens of thousands being educated 
and developed into first-class citizens, 
and the race problem, which at one 
time seemed ominous and terrible, is 
slowly and peacefully settling itself. 
Of the many schools which have 
been thus evolved, the foremost, and 
probably the best, is the Tuskegee 
Normal and Industrial Institute of 
Tuskegee, Ala. It has grown steadily 
until to-day, when it is one of the 
largest institutions of learning in the 
South. Its head is Booker T. Wash- 
*ington, an Afro-American of high char- 
acter, broad culture, rare oratoric 
power, and an intellectual grasp equal 
to that of any statesman of to-day. 
He has long been known and admired 
in the South, but never became a na- 
tional figure until he delivered the 
famous eration at the opening of the 
Atlanta Exposition, on September 18th 
of this year. That speech, in its keen 
analysis, profound wisdom, and broad 
philosophy, struck an answering chord 
in the heart of the crowd which heard 
it, and of the thousand-fold vaster mul- 
titude who read it in the newspapers of 
the land. He is assisted in his official 
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duties by the Rev. Edgar J. Penney, 
Nathan B. Young, Major Julius B. 
Ramsey, Miss Susan H. Bransford, 
John H. Washington, James N. Callo- 
way, and Warren Logan. These form 
an executive council which acts as a 
general governing body. They exer- 
cise, if possible, a broader jurisdiction 
than the faculty of the college of the 
old school. They create courses of 
study, methods of management and sys- 
tems of industrial labor. They con- 
sider and pass upon the methods of in- 
vidual cases and the thousand and 
one small details which make up col- 
lege and school life. Their wisdom 
and discretion are well shown in the 
varied departments of the Tuskegee 
Institute, in which science, art, music, 
literature, industries and skilled trades 
are taught with great ability and with 
equal respect. The roll of officers and 
teachers will give a better idea of the 
work accomplished by the institute 
than will a long description. It is well 
to add that every instructor has been 
selected with the greatest care, and 
with a view to their mastery of the 
theme for which they are engaged. 
All are distinguished in their own 
State, many have a reputation that 
goes through a major portion of the 
South, and a few have a national name 
as pedagogues of the finest type. 
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The officers and teachers 
are Booker T. Washington, 
principal, mental and mor- 
al science ; Warren Logan, 
treasurer, book-keeping ; 
John N. Calloway, business 
agent ; James H. Washing- 
ton, superintendent ‘of in- 
dustries; Rev. Edgar J. 
Penney, chaplain, in charge 
of Bible training-school ; 
Nathan B. Young, head 
teacher, pedagogy ; Miss 
Susan B. Bransford, lady 
principal, household econ- 
omy ; Major Julius B. Ram- 
say, commandant; S. S. H. 
Washington, M.D., resident 
physician ; James D. McCall, 
natural sciences; William 
Jenkins, mathematics ; Rev. Butler H. 
Peterson, assistant in Bible training- 
school ; Charles A. White, in charge of 
instrumental music; Robert H. Hamil- 
ton, vocal music; Mrs. Maggie M. Wash- 
ington, literature ; Miss Ida B. Thomp- 
son, geography and history; Mrs. Adel- 
la H. Logan, grammar and composition ; 
Miss Leonora Chapman, rhetoric and 
English ; Mrs. Josephine T. Washing- 
ton, algebra; Miss Sarah L. Hunt, geog- 
raphy and language ; Miss Susan H. 
Porter, critic, teacher, and principal of 
training-school ; Miss Lula M. Crop- 
per, teacher in training-school ; Miss 
Elizabeth Lane, grammar; Miss Jen- 
nie Robinson, vocal and physical cult- 
ure; Miss Bessie D. Pettiford, matron 
and teacher at Marshall farm; Mar- 
shall G. Daniells, arithmetic, instructor 
of band ; John W. Hoffmann, agricult- 
ural biology, chemistry, and botany ; 
Robert R. Taylor, mechanical and 
architectural drawing ; John H. Palm- 
er, assistant superintendent of indus- 
tries ; Charles W. Greene, in charge of 
farm ; William V. Chambliss, in charge 
of live stock on the farm; Henry E. 
Cooper, in charge of harness-shop ; 
Augustus C. Perdu, in charge of repair- 
shop ; Harry E. Thomas, in charge of 
machinery and engineering depart- 
ment ; William Gregory, in charge of 
brick-yard ; Louis J. Watkins, in charge 
of Marshall farm; James M. Greene, 
instructor in brick masonry and plas- 
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tering; John C. Greene, instructor in 
painting; John W. Carter, instructor 
in carpentry; Thomas L. Mann, in- 
structor in printing department ; Miss 
Edna L. Smith, in charge of training- 
school ; Mrs. Elizabeth J. Scott, in 
charge of diet kitchen; Mrs. Irene 
Bond, instructress in dress- making ; 
Mrs. Eliza S. Adams, plain sewing 
and millinery ; Augustus Williams, in 
charge of saw-mill; William Carr, in 
charge of tailoring department ; Mat- 
thew T. Driver, instructor in wheel- 
wrighting and _ carriage - trimming ; 
Lewis Adams, in charge of tin and 
shoe shops ; Miss Fannie L. Killian, in 
charge of salesroom ; Charles L. Diggs, 
in charge of teachers’ home; Mrs. 
Frances B. Thornton, matron ; Samuel 
F. Bizzelle, horticulture; Frank A. 
Lucas, stenography ; James B,. Wash- 
ington, clerk in treasurer’s office. 

The first graduates of the school 
were the class of 1885, when ten stu 
dents secured the much-coveted di- 
ploma. As the years passed the classes 
increased in number, until in 1894 they 
numbered twenty-five. These repre- 
sented only those who took the full 
course and the entire period prescribed 
in the by-laws, and does not include 
several thousands who took special 
courses, from which they were grad- 
uated with honor. To-day the roll of 
students is between eleven and twelve 
hundred, Its aim is very broad and 








generous. It desires to take men and 
women, and not only educate them in 
the ordinary sense of the word, but 
also to fit them for some calling or 
profession in which they may earn their 
own livelihood and be a source of 
wealth to the community. The result 
is already seen in Alabama and Geor- 
gia, in Mississippi 
and Louisiana. The 
artisan graduates, 
the carpenters, join- 
ers, plumbers, iron- 
smiths, plasterers, 
carriage -trimmers, 
blacksmiths, horse- 
shoers, stock - rais- 
ers, gardeners, 
wheelwrights, com- 
positors, painters, 
machinists, foun- 
drymen, engineers, 
masons, brick-mak- 
ers, sawyers, tin- 
ners, harness-mak- 
ers, tailors, seam- 
stresses, dress- 
makers, milliners, 
cooks, laundresses, 
housekeepers, bee- 
keepers, and flor- 
ists find ready em- 
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ployment and are prosperous in nearly 
every instance. The work done can- 
not be measured in dollars and cents. 
It is giving the South an army of skilled 
artisans equal to anything possessed in 
other lands. It is of double benefit, 
because the white population of the 
South, through inheritance and habit, 
tends to agricult- 
ure and commerce, 
and not to indus- 
tries and manufact- 
ures. In this way 
they are securing 
not alone what they 
need from their 
own people, but 
they are also mak- 
ing themselves in- 
dependent of the 
rest of the world. 
This was unknown 
thirty years ago, 
but is to-day an al- 
! most universal fact. 
Furthermore, a 
new future has been 
opened to the col- 
ored race. They 
are no longer 
obliged to be farm- 
hands, diggers, and 

















delvers. They now have an opportu- 
nity to enter a hundred callings, in each 
of which their education and skill will 
give them wages or returns that will 
make them independent, and in many 
cases well-to-do. 

Already there are carpenters and 
builders, masons and contractors, who 
have accumulated enough money to be 
considered wealthy men in their own 
communities. What is also of great 
importance, it has opened a vast field 
to colored women. In fact it may be 
said that the Southern colored woman 
of to-day has a better opportunity than 
the poor white woman of the North. 
In the Tuskegee Institute and the 
other schools of the same class, she 
has her option of a large number of 
industries or callings in which she can 
earn her own living. She has already 
taken advantage of it, and has begun 
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to make a new world for herself in the 
land where she was born, All through 
the South one can find housekeepers, 
cooks, dressmakers, milliners, and even 
painters and art designers, who are 
successful in their respective callings. - 
In this way the movement, of which 
the Tuskegee Institute is the leading 
representative, is effecting not only the 
elevation of the colored race, but is re- 
generating the entire South. It is de- 
veloping a great industrial and manu- 
facturing class, which will double and 
treble the productiveness of that divis- 
ion of our country. It will put an end 
to the illiteracy of the black and the 
white alike, and ere the present gen- 
eration has passed away will make 
Dixie what she is entitled to be, one of 
the richest and most prosperous com- 
munities the world has ever known. 
Margherita Arlina Hamm. 
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WHEN LOVE PASSED BY. 
(A Lament.) 


ERE night-stars beaming o’er my sleep 
When you were roving nigh? 

Or did my heart, like frightened bird, 
Muffle its song and fly 

For greener fields, to find itself 
In solitude to die? 





Herbert Randall. 








A PRINCESS 


HE long level road was blistered 
by the hot sun till the black, 
sticky soil had become as hard 

as asphalt, and the cotton-fields stretch- 
ing away on either side were quivering 
in the steaming air. There was a wa- 
ter-oak by the Zion Baptist Church, and 
the day being Sunday, an array of non- 
descript animals were hitched to its low 
limbs, and through the open windows 
of the little meeting-house the refrain 
of a hymn rose louder and louder, float- 
ing out on the stillness. It seemed as 
if every soul on the plantation were in 
attendance at the “ ’tracted meetin’” 
except an old woman who came up the 
road rapidly, in spite of the vast bundle 
balanced on her head and another that 
she carried benezth her arm. She was 
a very old womar ; her woolly hair was 
almost white, and her skin was the color 
of a grain of parched coffee ; but there 
were indications of latent strength in 
the lithe movements of her body, and 
of character in her little square-shaped 
face with the bright rolling eyes. A 
scornful smile broke over her lips as 
she passed the church. 

“ Dey’s er howlin’ in dah,” she mut- 
tered. “Keep onerhowlin’! Let dis 
ole sinner pass by de do’; but at de 
gre’t jedgmen’ day howlin’ an’ shoutin’ 
won’ take you in de golden gate!” 

Tradition affirmed that Aunt Calan- 
the had never been within a church, 
except once when a child, and then a 
fearful storm had risen, darkening the 
skies and rocking the church in its fury, 
till a bolt of lightning shot over the pul- 
pit, and rolling like a ball to Calanthe’s 
feet, had disappeared through the floor. 
Be that as it may, the old woman had 
withstood threats and blandishments 
alike, from successive parsons and el- 
ders who had thought to enhance them- 
selves by converting so hardened a sin- 
ner, and nowshe had come to feel herself 
outlawed among her own kind and held 
in a sort of aversion. As long as Tel- 
litha lived, er saintliness had pleaded 
for her degenerate mother, but now that 
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she was gone, Calanthe was much as the 
helpless voyager who puts to sea in his 
open skiff, after the good ship has gone 
down in astorm. She walked faster as 
she passed the church, and kept mutter- 
ing to herself till it was a good half mile 
behind her ; then she stopped, and eas- 
ing her bundle from one arm to the 
other, looked eagerly at a somewhat iso- 
lated cabin, half hidden behind an um- 
brella china-tree ; it was neater than any 
of its neighbors, and the little fenced- 
in bit of yard was as clean of weeds as 
Miss Sara’s tennis-court. The path was 
bordered with sunflowers and white cur- 
tains fluttered at the windows; at one 
corner of the “ gallery ” a bush of full- 
blown roses had dropped its petals in a 
scarlet heap, and a nasturtium vine bub- 
bled over its box and flowed over the 
side in a cataract of gold. . 

Aunt Calanthe came on, now almost 
panting for breath as she rolled her 
packages on the “gallery” floor and 
rubbed the perspiration from her drip- 
ping face. 

“‘ Sawny been hyur,”’ she gasped ; “ dat 
do’ ain’ shet tight. He been lettin’ Duck- 
sie Simms come hyur an’ pester my 
things. Dat gal ain’ got no interspec’ 
fur nobody—an’ him gwinet ma’ie her 


ter-night. T’litha alluz "lowed ’twould 
be Ducksie. I wonder ef hit’s so about 
ter-night. Unc’ Jawg Watson tol’ me. 


Ef hit had er been his gal—dat gal 
putty nigh ez good ez T’litha, an’ she 
sho’ is got tas’e.” 

It may be that the old woman dread- 
ed to enter the house and see the dep- 
redations that she felt sure had been 
committed, for she sat a long time com- 
muning with herself—sat there till Zion 
Church was out and its members flocked 
along the path on the levee, and looked 
askance at the lonely old outcast. 

It seemed as if Calanthe had poured 
out her heart in the quaint furnishings 
of this little two-roomed cabin down 
there on the “ River Run” plantation. 
When her daughter Tellitha married 
Sawny Champ, she had put her savings 
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in the purchase of a bit of ground that 
adjoined it, free and independent of the 
plantation, and had planted a little cot- 
ton that she carded and made into 
quilts, selling them to the neighbors, 
or trading them at the store for little 
luxuries for Tellitha, who had become 
helpless and bed-ridden ; then succes- 
sive high waters had ruined her crops 
and Mr. Will Borée gave her a hundred 
dollars for her ground ; but Sawny stole 
this from the chink in the wall where she 
had hidden it, and since then she had 
made a living cleaning house for the 
ladies on the different plantations, and 
instead of money, begging for their cast- 
aside curtains, pictures, table-covers, 
or anything of an ornamental nature. 
With these she adorned the best room 
of the cabin, satisfying the cravings of 
her beauty-worshipping soul and giv- 


ing a vague pleasure to poor invalided - 


Tellitha, who enjoyed the wonder it 
used to arouse in her visitors’ hearts. 
The old woman had imbibed some crude 
ideas in decorative art as she cleaned 
and scrubbed for the “ white fokes,” and 
when she used to add a gay-colored 
print to her numerous collection, or tie 
a fresh bow of ribbon on the bedpost, 
all her troubles and disappointments 
faded into nothingness, and she laughed 
and chatted so that Tellitha never 
guessed half of Sawny’s wickedness. 
When at last Tellitha’s weary life had 
flickered and died out, leaving nothing 
but peace in her dead face, people said 
“it was er jedgmen’ on Aunt C’lanthe, 
and she sho’ ought ter seek fur de 
Lawd.” 

But she did nothing of the kind ; she 
bought the finest coffin that was ever 
seen at “ River Run,” and shutting the 
door on sympathizing friends, washed 
and dressed her dead daughter and 
laid her in it as tenderly as if it were 
a cradle. 

When the time for the funeral ar- 
rived, crowds flocked to the little 
cabin, and even good church members 
felt overawed by Aunt Calanthe’s art. 
She had taken down all the Japanese 
fans and umbrellas that were sprinkled 
over the faded old-rose portiéres, and 
also folded away the mantel lambrequin 
with its appliguéd wreaths of red roses ; 
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instead, she had tied to each bedpost 
hearse-iike bows of black calico, and 
the fireplace was draped with the 
same. Just behind the coffin there 
stood an improvised easel of several 
broom-handles darkened with. lamp- 
black, upholding the features of the 
dead woman, done roughly in crayon, 
and draped with a long crape veil—one 
that “Ole Miss” had given Calanthe 
years before, and in which she had 
fondly expected to be “ put away,” but 
the exigencies of fate ordained it other- 
wise. Allthe mourners gathered about 
the picture, glancing from it to the face 
beside it and exclaiming, in subdued 
voices, “ Hit’s de ve’y spi’t o’ T’lithy !” 
“’Pears like she gwine open her mouf 
an’ talk!” “ Yaas, dat so—she kin 
see hit now f’um her seat in glory !” 
“Amen!” while Aunt Calanthe sat 
rigidly erect beside her son - in-law, 
whose sullen face looked darker and 
more sullen under the impress of grief. 

He and Aunt Calanthe seldom spoke 
during Tellitha’s lifetime, but after her 
death the old outlaw felt a sort of 
warming toward him, and just before 
the people began to come to the funer- 
al she had whispered to him, nodding 
at the crayon : 

“ Marse Phil done hit. I patched his 
shirts an’ socks fur him, an’ he say des 
ter bring him er ole dagarry-tipe er Tel- 
litha, an’ he’ll do hit fur me.” 

Sawny half turned his thick neck 
and glared fiercely down at her. 

“ Don’t you breng no mo’ er yo’ trash 
hyur. I gwinet fling hit outen de beeg 
rood, now T’litha done gone.” 

“T reckin you. specs ter fling me 
dah too,” the old woman had hissed 
with sparkling eyes ; “ but Iain’ gwine. 
Whar’s my patch er groun’ you ’suaded 
me ter sell? Whar’s all dat money you 
stole? Whar’s dem six quilts you 
traded off at de sto’? Whar’s dat 
chiny hen an’ aigs? Whar?” She 
gasped for breath. There were so many 
grievances, and for Tellitha’s sake she 
had kept silent about them so long. 

He caught her little old shoulders 
and shook her, but she pointed silently 
to the line of people coming up the 
path and he dropped his hands. It 
was anger that made the old woman sit 
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so rigid and dry-eyed all through 

Parson Duff’s exhortation, and fierce 
passion that held her so unresponsive 
at the grave, but people judged other- 
wise and said now that Tellitha was 
gone Aunt Calanthe and the devil could 
join hands a often as they liked. ‘To- 
day they all looked.at her and dropped 
their voices. 

“Aunt C’lanthy got er meetin’ wid 
de ole Satan!” 

““She’s watchin’ fur him now; she 
don’ see nobody elst!”’ 

“How youdo, Aun’ C’lanthy ?” called 
one more forward than the rest; but 
she seemed deaf and blind to them all. 
Her eyes were fastened on two figures 
loitering behind the rest; they were 
Sawny and Ducksie Simms, and from 
Ducksie’s hat there floated a long 
crape veil. They had come close to 
the gate, and she half rose, with some 
idea of rushing upon the girl and tear- 
ing off her stolen trappings; then she 
sunk back, maybe realizing her help- 
lessness, and murmuring, vainly, ‘ T’l- 
litha — you done gone, honey — who 
gwinet stan’ up fur me now?” She 
bent her face over her bundles and 
tears stole out from under her closed 
eyelids. When she looked up again 
Ducksie had gone and Sawny was 
slouching up the path. 

Instead of being afraid of him, it 
strengthened her to see him, and she 
stood before him in the path, saying, 
excitedly, 

“Ef de chu’ch is full er debbles like 
you, I’m glad I ain’ never been inside 
it yit.” 

“Git out !’’ he grumbled. “ Who tol’ 
you ter come hyur? I ain’ got no biz- 
ness wid you.” 

“Who guv dat wail ter Ducksie?” 
she demanded, backing up the steps 
and barring the door. 

He burst into a mocking laugh and 
pushed past her into the house. 

. Nothing was as she left it. The 
black calico hangings were gone, like- 
wise the crape veil, and all about the 
floor were scattered odds and ends, as 
if somebody had culled over her treas- 
ures and flung the worthless ones aside. 
Only the pictured face of Tellitha shone 
out peacefully on the scene of confusion, 
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and in the'still eyes there seemed to be 
a mute reproach. 

Aunt Calanthe could utter no word, 
and saw her son-in-law go out, banging 
the door noisily, while she crouched 
against the bed gazing at the dis- 
mantled crayon. ‘Then he came back, 


and pushing the door open a little said, 


hoarsely : 

“Dey ain’ room hyur fur you an’ 
Ducksie — her an’ me’s gwinet git 
spliced ter-night !”” With which laconic 
announcement he slammed the door 
again and left the ancient sinner alone. 
It was almost dusk when she aroused 
herself from the stupor which seemed 
to have settled down upon her, though 
it was not exactly a stupor, for all the 
time her brain had been at work view- 
ing asad panorama of her life to be— 
thrust out now from the home that she 


‘loved, too old for steady work, ab- 


horred by her own color, driven here 
and there like a forgotten cotton-ball 
blown by the winter wind. 

“Des lak Marse Will’s ole lame 
mar’!’? she muttered, struggling up 
from her cramped position. “ Fus’ 
Marse Will druv her in de cyart ; den 
Miss Sa’ah has her hitched ter de 
gardin plough ; den she gits too lame 
fur dat an’ de chillun has her ter 
torment, an’ all gits on her ole back 
at onct; den dey tu’n her out in 
de pascher an’ has her limpin’ back- 
’uds an’ for’uds, haulin’ daid cattle 
offen de place, an’ de las’ I seed her she 
uz stannin’ knee-deep in de bawg—an’ 
I reckin she’s stannin’ dah yit!” 

She crawled up to her feet, grunting 
and mumbling as her stiff old joints 
pained her, and hobbled to the little 
window that she had always loved to 
drape with ends of lace curtains. The 
curtains were still there, and her knot- 
ty hand rested lovingly against them, 
it was so hard to leave it all. 

“ Ducksie’s de ve’y meannes’ yaller 
jacket on ‘ River Run,’”’she mused. “I 
don’ keer whar Sawny look he cain’t 
fin’ no wus—dass de way wid men in 
gen’ral—an’ him gwtne ma’huh ter- 
night—T'litha allez say he got his eye 
on dat yaller gal!” 

She sighed. It might be useless to 
set herself against Sawny’s decision— 




















but—it was hard to accept, and the 


blood stirred in her veins. Unknown 
to herself she was the descendant of a 
long line of African kings, and the 
savagery of her ancestors made her 
heart beat and her eyes roll wildly— 

The ringing of the church bell was 
like a bugle call, and she lifted her 
head and listened eagerly—then turned 
and went into the back-room, where 
an old-fashioned hat-box stood undis- 
turbed behind the bed. 

“Maybe it'll be de las’ time—but 
dey shant say C’lanthy ‘uz ’feared ter 
come!” she said defiantly, as she un- 
tied a newspaper package and shook 
out the folds of a black bombazine 
dress. It was the companion to the 
veil—it and the deep scoop - shaped 
bonnet—and as she donned them both 
she began to step higher and to hold 
herself more proudly. 

“ Umph !” she snorted as she opened 
the door and stepped out into the 
night, “I feels des lak ole Miss—she 
‘uz sho’ly proud—an’ I ain’ gwine let 
dem niggahs say Aun’ C’lanthy ’uz 
kicked out—neither—an’ ef I could git 
my fingers on dat yaller jacket—ugh!” 

Her fingers curved in ominously and 
she strode on toward the lighted win- 
dows of “ Zion.” 

“ T’litha say ter take yo’ trebbies ter 
de Lawd!” she whispered, hurriedly, 
“an’ dey’s er ba’m in Gilead —I’m 
gwine’t see now—I sho is——_!” 


The worshippers had long assembled 
in the little church, and their voices 
sounded musically as the old hymn 
started up, 


‘*T’m up late, an’ I’m up early, 
An’ I res’ all my trebbles in de Lawd ! 
Diggin’ in de tater patch—hoein’ in de cotton, 
But I res’ all my trebbles in de Lawd !” 


and suddenly Aunt Calanthe found 
herself taking up the refrain as she 
pushed open the church door; sucha 
strange exhilaration possessed her that 
she scarcely realized where she was, 
nor heeded the curious glances, as she 
sank into an empty seat, her black bom- 
bazine spreading out around her like a 
balloon, and her deep bonnet so effec- 
tually concealing her face, that only 
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‘was. 
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those near her had any idea who she 
Almost under the pulpit sat 
Ducksie and Sawny, and as the old 
woman’s eyes grew accustomed to the 
light, she saw them and saw the crape 
veil that streamed out behind, in quite 
a festive manner, having been regard- 
ed as in keeping with Sawny’s recent 
bereavement and Ducksie’s mourning 
for her grandmother. 

At this sight, a thousand passion- 
ate complaints swarmed in Calanthe’s 
breast, and a sense of her wrongs made 
her fingers twitch to clutch Ducksie’s 
yellow throat and tear off the stolen 
veil ; the blood coursed so hotly in the 
old woman’s veins that it made her 
strong, and her breath was as loud as 
the noise of a blacksmith’s bellows. 
She could not have told how long she 
sat there, nor had she heard a word 
of Elder Sutherland’s prayer, but all 
around her went up cries of 


“ A—men! A-a-men!” “Save us 
sinners!” ‘I’ve done foun’ my 
Lawd!” “Ya’as, Lawd — Ya’as, sis- 
ters!” ‘Don’ hol’ me down—lemme 


go — lemme loose!” as some especial- 
ly sanctified sister struggled up gasp- 
ing and shouting—and the excitement 
in the air pervaded the excited old out- 
cast, and she began to move uneasily, 
and a smothered groan burst from her 
lips as the parson cried out, earnestly, 

““Hit’s yo las’ chance, sisters an’ 
brudders—you is boun’ ter t’ar out de 
ole Satan, lessen he'll t’ar you. Git 
him by de th’oat—oh, ya’as—dass de 
way,” pounding his desk vociferously, 
“Git yo’ inimy by de th’oat an’ hol’ 
him fas’ !” 

A spasmodic smile flashed and quiv- 
ered on the face of the old descendant 
of kings—a sort of lightning play of 
emotion-—she swallowed hard, and a 
hot gush of tears dimmed her eyes. 

“ Dey’s er ba’m in Gilead, an’ hits fur 
you!” shouted the parson, pointing his 
long black finger at the congreseaay 
but it seemed to Calanthe that it Was 


only meant for her ; there was a great 
surging noise in her ears and she groped 
out like a blind woman, 

“Come on, sisters —an’ brudren— 
come up ter de mussy seat an’ don’ look 
behin’—come up an’ wrastle wid yo’ 
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inimy—an’ we'll all help you—ya’as— 
I see you settin’ thar subjustin’ wid de 
debble—come on !” 

And Calanthe got up, and _ stood 
holding to the back of the seat. It 
was so strange—this palpitating, burn- 
ing, unsatisfied restlessness, that forced 
her from side to side and sent her voice 
out wailing, 

“1’m er comin’—sho ! Des old C’lan- 
thy an’ nobody elst! Lemme go—ter 
de mussy seat !” 

And as she pushed back her bonnet 
a rumble of astonishment drowned 
everything but her cries. 

“ Ya’as, my Saviour — I’m gwine ter 
wrastle—rub on dat ba’m er Gilead !” 
rising up and down on her toes, “ po’ 
dat ’intment down my th’oat—he’p me 
—you'll all he’p. Whoop!” and she 
sprang into the air, coming down so 
heavily that the lights twinkled like 
stars. 

“Sister C’lanthy done foun’ her 
Lawd!” the parson exclaimed aloud, 
and the elders took up the glad tid- 
ings, till the church shook with the 

iwild cries of triumph that went up. 

Never before had there been such a 
conversion in Zion—never had such 
visible manifestations been seen as 
Calanthe’s leaps. She was jumping 
now down the middle aisle, and a shiv- 
er went down Ducksie’s spine as she 
glanced behind her and saw the old 
woman coming at her with burning 
eyes and outstretched claws. The 
girl drew closer to Sawny, who seemed 
powerless to offer her any consolation, 
and slipped down on his knees moan- 
ing, and covering his face. 

“ Make a way!” howled the con- 
vert. ‘Make way fur de sarvant o’ de 
Lawd !” 

And as she jumped close to the cow- 
ering girl she snatched at the veil and 
tore the ribbon from the yellow throat. 

“I’ve done j’ined de army o’ de 
Igwd,” she shouted, “ an’ I’m er cap’n 
in de army,” making a second grab at 
the veil and a second failure, though 
her nails struck in Ducksie’s hair. 

“Come ’long! ‘Come ’long an’ j’ine 
wid me!” dragging the girl out in the 
aisle as she sung and shouted and 
danced, so that her victim was forced 


into activity in spite of herself. “I’ve 
done got my grip on Satan,” yelled the 
old African princess. 

“Ya’as, sister, hol’ ’im tight! Don’ 
never let a’ loose !” came the words of 
encouragement to this sin-freed sister, 
echoing from every part of the church, 
while Ducksie’s painful position excited 
no compassion in their hearts, regard- 


‘ing her, as they did, as a mere instru- 


ment in the hands of the Lord. 

“T done—foun’—dat—dat—ba’m in 
Gilead,” panted the princess, savagely 
clutching the veil and tearing it from 
her enemy’s bonnet. 

“ Yaas, Lawd !—dat precious ba’m— 
A—a-men,” groaned the congregation, 
and the rafters trembled as the scion 
of royalty jerked her victim up and 
down, up and down, faster and faster, 
till the two were only a _ confused 
whirling blurr, emitting screams of pain 
and shouts of victory ; then suddenly 
nature asserted herself—the old woman 
cried out: 

“T caint hol’ ’im no mo’—save me, 
Lawd!” and tangling herself in the 
veil, fell helplessly into the eager arms 
held out to receive her, and Ducksie, 
bruised and almost bleeding, stood a 
moment looking about her, and then 
stole out into the comfortable darkness. 


It was about a week after Calanthe’s 
conversion that Sawny stood across the 
road from his cabin, chopping wood ; 
now and then his sullen, blood-shot 
eyes glanced toward the “‘beeg house,” 
and presently a buggy appeared round 
the bend, with someone in it, who 
looked once at Sawny and then turned 
her face resolutely away. 

It was Ducksie—going out to the 
river to take the New Orleans packet 
to Miss Sarah’s sister, where she was 
going to live. He stood staring after 
the buggy till it was a mere speck, and 
then throwing down the axe, walked 
through the field to the levee, where 
the brown river swirled against its 
grassy side. 

“ Dey caint no man place no ’pend- 
ence on whut er ’ooman ’Il do naix. I 
wuz dess ez suttin’ ter ma’ie Ducksie 
ez de cow is ter eat cotten seed when 
she kin git it—an’ how is I ’spected 
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her-ter git mad "bout Aun’ C’lanthy 
jinin’ de chu’ch—an’ ’er callin’ me er 
low-down sneak—?” 

He scratched his head dubiously. 

“ How is I gwine ’t know Aun’ C’lan- 
thy gwine ’t git ‘ligion, an’ Brudder 
Squeels gwine t’ say she got ter lib in 
dat cabin?” 

The long, low whistle of a steamboat 
making a buzzing noise interrupted his 
meditations, and out beyond the willows 
a line of smoke showed black against 
the sky. 


“Dah she go,” he muttered regret- 
fully, scrambling to his feet, “an’ dass 
de las’—an’ me been waitin’ fur her so 
long—I never is stood up ter Aun’ 
C’lanthy but onct, an’ dat didn’t do no 
good—lI reckin’ I'll jes’ let her have her 
fling—dat ole ooman she’s diffint f’um 
de yodder- niggahs anyhow,” and he 
slowly descended the levee, feeling 
dimly that there were depths in women 
which no man might fathom. 


Florence Estill. 
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R. VANDERPOEL was a don vi- 
vant and gourmet. He was not 
only particular about his food 

after it was cooked, but before, and as 
he was a man of great wealth he could 
afford to indulge himself in any little 
idiosyncrasy. 

It was his custom to attend to his 
Christmas marketing himself and select 
the choice poultry and meats for which 
his table was famous. So well did the 
dealers understand his individual tastes 
and fancies that they saved the choicest 
things that came into their possession 
for him. Therefore, when he went to 
market to select his Christmas turkey 
this year, when he had invited English 
guests of distinction to help him ob- 
serve the day, he desired to secure as 
perfect a specimen of our national fowl 
as possible. 

The dealer assured him that he had 
an unusually fine bird laid by for him, 
and produced a turkey that justified 
the man’s commendation. 

Mr. Vanderpoel examined the tender 
skin under the wings, noted the plump 
white breast, and viewed it with the 
eye of aconnoisseur. His heart swelled 
with pride when he thought of the tri- 
umph of culinary art it would be when 
roasted a golden brown by his experi- 
enced chef. He anticipated the mo- 


ment when the butler would bring in 
the noble bird and place it before him. 
In his mind he pictured how he would 
carve slice after slice of the juicy white 
flesh. He could see his guests looking 
on with admiring and hungry eyes. 

He examined the turkey to see if the 
giblets were all there. He knew that 
if the livers were missing the gravy 
would be spoiled. In his search for 
heart and -gizzard and livers he found 
something else. This was a brown pa- 
per package tieu with hemp twine, ly- 
ing in the breast of the turkey. On 
the wrapper was printed in large letters 
this address : 


““To de man wat buys dis Gobbeler which I 
hopes will be a rich man.” 


He was amused at the quaint super- 
scription. He took off the greasy 
wrapper and put the letter it contained 
in his pocket. - 

Later, at the club, he thought of the 
letter and read it. 


. 


‘* MISTER: Me name is Johnie Griffin, an dis 
turkey gobbeler it is mine, coz Ned Hanks he guv 
it ter me last summer fer crawlin under de barn 
fer his ball, coz I was littler nor him. An I 
brung it home in me hat an ma sed it was mine, 
an I fed it, I did, an made a troff fe? to hold de 
water, an it growd an growd an de minister he 
knowd it was mine. An wen I said gobbel it 
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gobbled butyfull .an,spred «its, tail’ Ma.got.de 
tail fer a fan now but I aint got nuthin. Its 
coz ma is poor an de ministerwas here an fold 
ma ter sell de turk. I heard him tellgher*I-did. 
I prayed fer six nites,runnin -I<did that. please 
God dont let me gobbeler gitsold. . But she didnt 
pay no tention God didfit an I aint»goin to 
pray no more. Praps he didnt.¢oz_ I ‘walloped 
Jim Johnson wat swears and smokes like a man. 

I dont see why God:an ‘ma’ kin.expect me to be 
gooder nor all de rest of de. boys do you? Jim 
says ther aint no god nohow an.its all a mis- 
take ther aint no sich.man_nor any devil nether 
so boys kin be jes ez badez they’pleas coz they 
aint no hell ter put em in. ‘I tried it one day 
and chawed terbaccer. I was awful sick Id 
sooner beleev ders a.god dan be sick tho I aint 
goin to pray no more coz.taint no use. When 
I asked ma wat wed hev fer krismas she sed de 
lord wud pervide but I hev made up me mind 
ter look out fer meself.. So I rite dis letter to 
ask de man wat bys dis turky gobbeler to send it 
back coz its mine anyhow and coz if he dont 
we cant have no krismas. I jes know der aint 
no turky comin from hevin coz turky gobbelers 
aint raised in hevin. Ma sez der aint no bodis 
in hevin only soles an’ turkys is only jest meet 
an feathers an karkis, an insides. If god raises 
turkys in er side lot somewer he aint no way ter 
send em to Jonesville. So please mister sen back 
me gobbler an make me an ma glad an if you 
is mean nuff ter keep it I hope itll stick in yer 
craw an chok yer coz its mine. 

** Dis is de first letter I ever rit all by meself 
an I don want ma to no I dun it an me pais 
er angel with crowns an jews harp in his hans 
an I am ate years old. 

‘* JOHNIE.” 


Mr. Vanderpoel laughed so loud over 
this that the men at the club wanted to 
know what was the matter. 

He showed them this long epistle 
laboriously spelled out, with thumb- 
marks and tear-drops over it, written 
on manilla wrapping-paper and scrawled 
in uneven lines. 

Johnnie’s indignant protest at los- 
ing his “turky gobbeler” touched the 
heartofseveralofthem. They planned 





‘a, Christmas box. for him. that would 
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make his eyes pop out when he saw it, 
and they made Mr. Vanderpoel promise 
to show, them the. letter from Johnnie 
that would come. in-reply. 

But on one point Mr. Vanderpoel re- 
mained. firm. He would not part with 
that turkey. “It was a shame for so 
fine a bird to be-sacrificed for a boy 
of eight years to devour. But he sent 
another and hoped Johnnie would not 
know. the difference. The box was 
sent that night with Mr. Vanderpoel’s 
address inside among the skates and 
good things to eat. 

A few days after Mr. Vanderpoel re- 
ceived an answer in a much-soiled en- 
velope. He took it to the club to read, 
but he preserves it among the choicest 
things in his desk. It read: 


‘““MR. VANDERPOEL: I rite ter tell yer de 
box cum Krismas mornin an me ma she cried an 
sez it cum from hevin an its god dun it an I 
know it was me letter but dassent tell her an 
she thanks god in a butyful prare an I most 
busted coz I knows she was thankin de wrong 
man, an de minister cum an he sed it is de lord 
an I jes went inter der wood shed an kicked de 
saw buck I was so mad. An I rite ter thank 
yer Mister Vanderpole fer all yer sent spechil de 
skates wat noks de spots ofn Jim Johnsons ma 
orter hev more sens ter think skates an jacknifes 
is made in hevin but wimmins queer dey dunno 
ez much ez men Jim says an it must be so. De 
turkey was de goodest Iever et an its all et an 
I wisht Krismas cum onct a week coz dey lets 
kids eat all dey wants ter. But mister it wasnt 
me own gobbeler yer sent fer me gobbeler hed 
a scar on de leg I made chasin him outn de 
gardin but I forgiv yer coz of de skates. Wen 
I gose ter sleep at nite, Ise goin ter pray ter you 
steder god, an say now I lay me Mr Vanderpole 
coz yer ansered an god didnt. 


‘* JOHNIE GRIFFIN.” 


Gabrielle Townsend Stewart. 








N all sides, of late, we hear com- 
plaints that the stage is in a de- 
generate condition. It is af- 

firmed by authoritative pens that the 
educated public protests silently against 
the style of play at present occupying 
our stage, by keeping aloof from the 
theatres; that the educated person 
can find little or nothing in the aver- 
age play produced either to interest or 
amuse him; and that one of the finest 
of the arts, the institution which can 








Miss Olga Nethersole 
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do so much to elevate our literature 
and improve our speech and manners, 
is prostituted to base purposes by un- 
thinking and uneducated persons who 
now control our theatres entirely. 
* 
* * 

This critic is severe and sweeping in 
his denunciation, but no thinking per- 
son can say his remarks are unjustified. 
The average new play presented is, 
undoubtedly, pointless and witless, 
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Mile. Dubois 


and but a rehash of an old complica- 
tion. It has to commend it neither 
originality of idea, nor originality of 
treatment. Its dialogue is usually de- 
void of literary merit, and often faulty 
in grammar. Its story is uninteresting, 
and the characters stupid and common- 
place. The managers retort that the 
average theatre-goer enjoys “ enter- 
tainment”’ of this description and offer 
to prove it by pointing to the box-of- 


fice prosperity of such plays. Some 
people think the Family Herald fine 
literature. There are others who crave 
for better mental food. ‘Therefore, to 
some extent, these critics are right, 
and, to some extent, the managers are 
right. The question of play produc- 
tion must be regarded from the prac- 
tical standpoint. The dramatic art 
in America receives no subsidy, as it 
does in many of the European countries. 












We have no State-supported theatres. 
All our theatrical managers are private 
individuals who have gone into the 





Frank 


business of providing plays in the same 
spirit and with the same purpose that 
a shoemaker goes into the shoe busi- 
ness—to make money. It is not, there- 
fore, a matter for surprise that the 
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managers produce plays that will please 
the uncultured many, and care little 
about pleasing the cultured few. 





Daniels 


Augustin Daly and A. M. Palmer, both 
men of education and culture, have 
done more for the drama than most of 
their colleagues. Mr. Daly has confined 
his labors to the classics chiefly, Com- 
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paratively speaking, he produces no 
new plays. He has not the means to 
enter into competition with the other 
managers, who, backed by wealthy 
syndicates, can pay large advance sums 
for new plays by foreign authors, and 


Miss Jennie Yeamans. 
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the drama, and a dignified representa- 
tive of our stage abroad. 
* 
* * 
A. M. Palmer has now disbanded his 
stock company, but while it existed he 





; 
Ad | 
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he has been quoted as saying that he 
never produces a play by an American 
playwright because he never discovered 
an American play worthy of produc- 
tion. But in spite of the fact that his 
dramatic force is old, Mr. Daly’s stock 
company is unequalled in this coun- 
try, preserving the best traditions of 


made several attempts to encourage 
the serious drama, and each effort 
met with failure, due, undoubtedly, to 
defects in the plays themselves. It 
does not suffice for a play to have 
psychological value and literary merit. 
It must also have human interest, and 
this is what was lacking in “ Colonel 
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Carter of Cartersville,” ‘The Broken 
Seal,” and the other plays produced by 
Mr. Palmer. So Mr. Palmer became 
discouraged and ever since has catered 
more to the general public. His pro- 
duction of ** Trilby ” was a lucky specu- 
lation that neither he, nor the adapter, 
nor Du Maurier himself foresaw. It 


shelved. A. M. Palmer paid only 
$500 originally for ‘The Two Or- 
phans,” a melodrama which has since 
made millions in this country alone. 
And so it goes, every production a 
speculation in which thousancs may be 
lost or made. In the face of this, can 
we blame the managers for selecting 





Miss Marie Jansen. 


is, in fact, a curious illustration of the 
uncertainty of the theatrical business, 
that the greatest successes on the stage 
are rarely anticipated by their mana- 


-gers. Daniel Frohman had no idea that 


” 


“The Amazons,” one of his greatest 
money-making plays, would even pay 
expenses, and Charles Frohman had no 
faith in “Too Much Johnson,” a farce 
that will make a fortune before it is 


plays that will please the multitude? 
Let those among us who desire to see 
the selection of plays uninfluenced by 
the box-office, either agitate for a thea- 
tre to be supported by the State, or 
organize smaller societies on the plan 
of the Théatre Libre. 


* * 
Olga Nethersole, one. of the best 
actresses England has sent to us for 
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some years, will begin an engagement 
shortly at the Empire Theatre, this 
city, under the joint management of 
Daniel and Charles Frohman. Miss 
Nethersole, who for some time has had 
the reputation in England of being an 





seen in “ Camille,” and her performance 
of the title-réle caused an immedi- 
ate change of public opinion in her 
favor. ‘his generation may have seen 
greater Camilles (1 except Eleanor 
Duse’s Camille which seems’ unap- 


Miss Loie Fuller. 


actress of unusual ability, made her 
début in New York last season in a 
play called “The Transgressor.” It 
was an unfortunate selection, and the 
play failed. Miss Nethersole’s part 
did not suit her, and her starring pros- 
pects in this country seemed very blue 
indeed. A few evenings later she was 


proachable in its greatness), but it has 
seen none so refreshingly youthful, so 
physically handsome, so capable of 
arousing our sympathies. Olga Neth- 
ersole succeeds in creating the illusion 
in the spectator that Dumas’ heroine 
stands in life before him, and that the 
emotions portrayed—the joy and the 
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Mile. Michelin. 





agony—are real and not as- 
sumed, and this can be accom- 
plished only by a_ genuine 
artist. _I have not yet seen 
Miss Nethersole in the other 
roles of her répertoire, which, 
it is announced, includes ‘ De- 
nise” and “La Princesse de 
Bagdad,” by Dumas, and a 
version of “ Carmen.” 


* 
* * 


“The Heart of Maryland,” 
Belasco’s new play, is still at- 
tracting crowds to the Herald 
Square Theatre. The strong 
heart story, the vivid glimpses 
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of the civil strife, the tragic struggle be- 
tween two men in love with the same wom- 
an, culminating in the weird and novel sit- 
uation where the heroine hangs suspended 
from a giddy height from the clapper of the 
belfry bell, so her lover may escape, holds 
the audience spell-bound. Mrs. Leslie 
Carter, who plays the part of JZaryland, 
and whose portrait appears below, is 
among the interesting figures of the con- 
temporary stage. Formerly a well-known 
society woman in Chicago, her first experi- 
ence with the stage was in amateur _theat- 
ricals. Her success in this tentative effort 
encouraged her, later, to take to the stage 
as a protession. Her work soon attracted 
the attention of David Belasco, probably 
the keenest theatrical expert in the country, 
and he foresaw for her in it a brilliant ca- 
reer. In “ Miss Helyett” and “The Ugly 
Duckling,” Mrs. Carter displayed ability that 
was surprising, considering her limited ex- 
perience, while as the heroine in “ The Heart 
of Maryland,” she astonished the critics by 
the intelligence and emotional strength of 
her acting. Mrs. Carter is said to be gifted 





Mrs. Leslie Carter. 
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with tragic power, and as her art de- 

velops she will essay the great classic 

roles such as Beatrice in “ Much Ado 

About Nothing,” Lady Macbeth, Frou- 
frou, Camille, etc., etc. 
* , 

K k 

That wonderful man, Oscar Hammer- 

stein, has completed his new mammoth 

theatre Olympia on time, as he said he 
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He is a musical composer of no mean 
ability, and an opera by him will proba- 
bly be given this winter at the Olympia. 
He is very wealthy and made most of 
his money in the tobacco business, hav- 
ing invented certain valuable patents 
which still yield hima large income. 
He is an affable, well-informed man, 
and a favorite with everyone who 
knows him. 





Miss Mabel Love 


would. He was seven days late, to be 
sure, but considering the magnitude of 
the work, it is marvellous that he was 
able to open the doors at all this side 
of Christmas. Mr. Hammerstein is 


certainly one of the most remarkable 


men connected with theatrical manage- 
ment. He isa rare combination of the 
shrewd business man and the artist. 


’ 


“His Excellency,” the new operetta 
by W.S. Gilbert and Dr. Osmund Carr, 
imported by Messrs. Hayman and Froh- 
man from London, has not proved the 
success that was anticipated. To be 
candid, W. S. Gilbert is a little out of 
date in this country. His lyrics and 
his humor sound very mechanical and 
forced. It is always the same book. 
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just passed through a long and danger- 
ous illness, and everyone will be glad of 
this opportunity to welcome back to 
the stage one of the most gifted actors 
of our time. 

* * * 

Julia Depoix, a popular member of 
the stock company at the Theatre du 
Gymnase, Paris, is considered one of 
the handsomest women on the French 
stage, and to judge from her most 
recent photograph reproduced here, 
she certainly merits that distinction. 
Her face is like a miniature painting, 
and she is noted for her exceedingly 
small feet and hands. She has been 
identified with a number of successful 
pieces produced in Paris. 


sit * ’ * 
% a 





The engagement of Henry Irving 
and Ellen Terry at Abbey’s Theatre 





Mile. Julia Depoix 









And the story of “ His Excellency ” 
is not particularly interesting. The 
piece, however, is beautifully staged 
and well cast. Julius Steger and Ma- 
bel Love, portraits of each of whom 
appear here, have both worked hard to 
please the public. Mr. Steger’s fine 
baritone voice has much improved in 
quality since he was ' 
last heard here, and 
to see Miss Love’s 
pretty face is alone 
worth the price of 
admission. 

* 

** * 

That thoroughly 
artistic and delight- 
ful actor, Richard 
Mansfield, will play 
a short engagement 
at his own Garrick 
Theatre in this city, 
beginning on De- 
cember 2d, in an 
entirely new piece, a 
dramatization of a 
famous novel. Mr. 
Mansfield has only Mile. Yvette Guilbert 
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Julius Steger 


will last until December 21st, when the 
company will visit other American cit- 
ies. Mr. Irving’s latest production, 
“King Arthur,” is a magnificent spec- 
tacle for the eye to feast upon, but the 
play itself is tiresome and the interpre- 
tation is not all that could be desired. 
Henry Irving acts certain parts exceed- 
ingly well. He is good in “Louis XI.,” 
“The Bells,” and in “ Charles I.,” but 
that is about all. “The Bells” is a 
melodrama, so is Louis XI. to a certain 
extent, and as a melodramatic actor 
Irving excels. Although in private life 
an intellectual man, a deep student, and 
endowed to a high degree with the 
artistic temperament, Irving has never 
been able to attain the rank of a legiti- 
mate actor. Irving’s chief defect is 
his inability to read well. The pom- 
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pous declamatory school of 
reading in which he indulges 
in common with other prom- 
inent players, and which 
originated with John Kem- 
ble, is a false and ridiculous 
school. It renders unreal 
the actor’s impersonation. 
It destroys all possible il- 
lusion, and is wearying and 
irritating to the auditor. 
People talked and _ acted 
a thousand years ago as 
they talk to-day—in the 
same tones if not in the 
same speech—and this false 
intonation, these unnatural 
gestures, this pompous sing- 
song delivery is entirely ab- 
surd. Ada Rehan is a grave 
offender in this respect. 
Her reading of her part in 
“Twelfth Night” is simply 
distracting. 
* 
* * 

Eleanora Duse made no 
discovery when she found 
that the greatest effects, the 
most poignant human emotions, can be 
portrayed by the most simple means, 
for the methods of Edmund Kean and 
all the other great actors were precise- 
ly the same. That is called genius, 
and very few indeed of our contempo- 
rary players have genius. I recently 
went to Brooklyn to see Minnie Mad- 
dern Fiske in her new play, “The 
Queen of Liars,” and a few evenings 
later I saw her depict the heroine in 
Ibsen’s drama “A Doll’s House.” Blasé 
theatre-goer though I be, familiar with 
most of the remarkable creations of the 
contemporary stage, I confess I have 
never been more deeply impressed, 
never held more completely under the 
spell of the illusion; than I was by the 
work done by this young American 
actress. 


Arthur Hornblow. 
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MASSENET’S 
new tragic op- 
era, “ La Navar- 
raise,’ was pro- 
duced first in 
London, and has 
only recently 
been heard in 
Paris, where it 
surprised the 
critics. Masse- 
net has given 
several of his 
works to _for- 
eigners before 
having them 

Jules Massenet done in Paris, 
and this has 
aroused the ire of the critics. ** La Herodiade” 
was sung in.Milan and * Werther "’ produced 
in Vienna. He probably finds foreigners more 
eager to make the experiment of producing 
his operas than his own countrymen. But 
“La Navarraise”’ pleased the Paris critics in 
spite of their.prejudice against the admirable 
orchestration, the weird, characteristic mo- 
tives varying with each personage, with each 
feeling more and more ominous as_ the 
climax of the work approaches; the very 
turmoil of symphony at the end of the opera, 
intensifying the wondrous pantomime with 
which Calvé—who sang the title-réle—ends 
it, astonished the critics. The opera will 
probably be heard this season in New York. 
Massenet’s latest work, “ Eva,” is to be pro- 
duced this winter by the Concert Society of 
the Conservatoire of Vienna. 

When Gounod’s “ Faust”’ was produced 
for the first time in Paris, it was hissed. 
Massenet, who at that time was an obscure 
violinist in the orchestra of the Opera House, 
was so incensed at this outrage on what he 
felt would live as long as music charms hu- 
manity, that he jumped to his feet and cried : 
“Oh, the imbeciles! How I would like to 
break this violin over their heads.” 


* * * 


Count Tolstoi, one of the most prominent 
and remarkable literary figures of our time, 
has once more attracted attention—not, in- 
deed, on account of a new work from his 
pen, for of late years the great Russian nov- 
elist has produced practically nothing, but 
for the oddity of his views concerning cult- 
ure, aS expressed in a _ recent interview. 
“ Science, art, and culture generally may be 
fine things,” says Tolstoi, ** but we have no 


right to devote ourselves entirely to them, 
and compel the agricultural and other la- 
borers to support us by their physical toil. 
The masses of the people derive no benefit 
from our sciences and arts, and yet they work 
for us and enable us to amuse and improve 
ourselves at their expense. This is unjust. 
Nobody ought to be exempt from his proper 
share of physical labor. We may .do what 
we please with our own time, but the time 
necessary for the production of the neces- 
saries of life should not be appropriated to 
other purposes. He who does not work 
with his own hands shall not eat. Writers, 
preachers, artists, scientific investigators do 
not earn their means of subsistence by their 
mental labor, since the masses receive next 
to no benefit from it, and hence they may not 
arrogate to themselves the right to refrain 
from manual labor.” 

Tolstoi even views his own literary labors 
with disfavor. His greatest novels he con- 
siders worthless, if not mischievous. People, 
he says, used them for amusement, and it is 
degrading for a true Christian disciple to 
pander to low tastes; and consistently with 
this idea, Tolstoi has not written any work of 
fiction in recent years. And so this great 
writer and thinker spends his days, half the 
time performing the veriest manual drudg- 
ery in the fields, attired as a common peas- 
ant, the other half bent low under his shaded 
lamp, penning to humanity+his messages on 
what he considers the right rule of life. 

Anna Seuron, until recently a teacher of 
the numerous Tolstoi children in the count’s 
household, has just published a biography of 
this extraordina- 
ry man that will 
hardly be pleas- 
ant reading to 
his worshippers. 
Mme. Seuron 
loves and ad- 
mires Tolstoi,but 
she is not blind 
to the contradic- 
tions and_falla- 
cies of his char- 
acter. She has 
dared to attack 
the Count on the 
score of insin- 
cerity, and de- 
clares that it is an 
awkward _ thing 
to preach self-ne- 
gation and devo- 





Count Tolstoi. 
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tion to the inter- 
ests of all human- 
ity, to brand the 
money-getting 
habit as an inspi- 
ration of the Evil 
One, and yet to 
fight with pub- 
lishers about roy- 
alties and per- 
centages, and 
finally to wind up 
by doing one’s 
own printing and 
selling directly to 
Zola. the purchaser, 
thus cheating the 
obnoxious middleman out of his profits. The 
book declares that Tolstoi was never loved by 
his tenants. While demand- 
ing little of them, he wanted 
them to ask still less of him. 
He ploughed and worked with 
them, but, quite frequently, 
when he felt like it, or when 
their demands did not suit his 
pocket, he quickly changed 
from the brother tothe des- 
pot of the sixteenth century. 
His eyes on such occasions, 
says his biographer, became 
hard, and the supplicant with- 
drew, half frightened out of 
his wits. The Count, she adds, 
very seldom gives to the poor, 
except advice. He hates to 
refuse, but as far as possible 
dodges the applicants. ‘1 
have often seen him walk 
through the hall filled with 
beggars,” says Mme. Seuron, 
“with his hat drawn over his eyes and look- 
ing neither to the right nor left. Such per- 
formances he thinks very clever.” Summing 
up, Mme. Seuron says that Leo Tolstoi is 
an eccentric man who, having tasted the 
sweets of life in his youth, became a sort of 
ascetic out of sheer disgust, and, being neith- 
er overscrupulous in the matter of dress nor 
possessing a taste for good living, found it 
easy enough to take his own medicine, for 
a time at least, without much personal com- 
fort or discomfort. ‘‘ He never was a practi- 
cal reformer, nor an atheist,” says Mme. Seu- 
ron; ‘he denies himself no zsthetic pleas- 
ures. At present he follows willingly the 
leadership of his brave wife, who is abundant 
in common-sense and good-will to all.” 





* * * 


That other great writer, Emile Zola, is 
about to give another work to the world. It 
will be the second of the series of three he 





Anthony Hope. 


set out to write on the three cities, Low des, 
Rome, and Paris. Lourdes, an account of 
the painful pilgrimage made annually by 
thousands of believers from all parts of the 
world, was terrifying, revolting in its de- 
tailed descriptions. A curious sequel to this 
book came to light recently. Zola declared 
in his preface that he had investigated all the 
cases of so-called miraculous cures effected at 
Lourdes, and had found each to be a fraud, 
with one exception. This was a map ~vho, 
after having lost the use of his limbs for over 
twenty years, went to the Blessed Grotto, 
and atter immersion was completely cured, 
being able to walk away without the use of 
crutches. Zola confessed, after an exhaustive 
investigation, that this case puzzled him, but 
was skeptical even then of the intervention 
of Heaven. Nor was Zola wrong. The man 
was subsequently discovered 
to be a fraud, who had lived 
upon public charity over twen- 
ty years, and who, finally tiring 
of his lazy life, had adopted 
the expedient of pretending to 
be suddenly cured at Lourdes. 
Zola’s new work, “ Rome,” 
deals with Leo XIII., and the 
development of the politics of 
the Vatican is the main sub- 
stance of his book. Zola 
claims in it that the Pope is 
striving for the empire of the 
world, to become the Cesar 
of the earth, the ruler and 
protector of a European unity 
of states. But these are not 
the works that entitle Zola to 
immortality. His Rougeon- 
Macquart series, fully as great 
as the “‘ Human Comedy” of 
Balzac, will one day open to Zola the doors 
of the French 
Academy, which 
have so long and 
so obstinately 
been closed to 
him. Zola says 
he will always 
present himself 
as a candidate, 
because he is 
conscious — that 
his best works, 
“L’Assommoir,” 
‘Germinal,’ and 
“Le Deébacie, 
entitle him to be 
a member of it. 
* x * 


Anthony Hope, 
the author of 


Mile. Merode. 
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“The Prisoner of 
Zenda,” and prob- 
ably the mo&t 
talked about of all 
the successful lit- 
erary men in Lon- 
don just now, says 
that his early life 
was ‘“ humdrum.” 
His earliest liter- 
ary effort, entitled 
‘“* A Man of Mark,” 
published in 1889 
at his own ex- 
pense, was not a 
financial success, 
and it was not un- 
til the extraordinary success of his Zenda cre- 
ations turned the tide, that he thought seri- 
ously of literature as a profession. To an 
interviewer Mr. Hope recently explained how 
he worked. ‘1 begin,” he says, 
“at a quarter to ten in the morn- 
ing and work on till four in the 
afternoon, or even later. I do 
not set myself any fixed task to 
be performed each day, but work 
rather by time, and take what 
Heaven sends. I am a quick 
worker, and though I never re- 
write I revise carefully, and am 
very fidgetty over my work. I 
have very little time for reading. 
When I can read, I prefer nov- 
els, and my favorite authors are 
Meredith, Kipling, and Steven- 
son. I amalso fond of Norris's 
work.” Mr. Hope is now writ- 
ing a series of romantic stories, 
the scene of which is laid in an 
imaginary Italian republic in the Middle Ages. 
The celebrated author has been invited to 
come to America to lecture, but he says he is 
too busy. 
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Marsick. 


* * ok 


MLLE. MERODE, the young woman with 
the queer head-dress, about whom all Paris 
went mad a few months ago, and who has 
probably been photographed more often than 
any living woman, is now in Brussels, the 
special protégée of the King of Belgium. 
The king saw Mlle. Merode at the Paris 
Opera, and was so delighted with her that he 
promised to secure for her an engagement at 
the Government theatre in Brussels. Me- 
rode’s success has been chiefly due to the 
eccentric manner in which she has worn her 
hair, for, although she has an exceptionally 
sweet and interesting face, with classic feat- 
ures and lovely eyes, there is nothing about 
her to attract more attention than one gives 
to a thousand and one women equally good- 





Miss Davenport. 


looking. Merode has no figure, and is pain- 
fully thin, yet she is a coryphée at the Opera. 
She has no particular talent, but she dresses 
her hair in an original way, and that has 
given her a reputation. She wears her hair in 
this odd style, hanging down on each side of 
her face, like a Madonna, in private life as 
well as when posing for the photographer, 
and visitors to Paris say it looks very strange 
to see her outing among a group of conven- 
tionally dressed women carrying her unique 
head-dress. 
* * Y * 


Half a million of dollars is what Fanny 
Davenport, the well-known actress, is willing 
to spend on the projected home for old and 
destitute actors. It is to be called the 
Davenport Home, as the similar gift by the 
late Edwin Forrest is called the Forrest 
Home, and it will be a noble monument to 
hand down to future genera- 
tions the memory of the Daven- 
port family of famous actors. 
“IT want it to be a haven of 
rest and peace for the actors’ 
old age,’ said Miss Davenport 
recently to the writer. ‘“ Ar- 
tists are proud, and that is why 
I shall avoid as much as possi- 
ble bestowing actual charity on 
the inmates of the Home. Each 
will be asked to render some 
little service in return for the 
hospitality given. For instance, 
they will instruct the stage or- 
phans, who will receive a free 
and thorough dramatic training 
in the institution.” Miss Dav- 
enport expects the Home to be 
ready next year. It will probably be situated 
in Westchester County, New York. 


* * * 


Thomas Dixon ranks as a churchman a 
little above Sam 
Jones and a lit- 
tle below De 
Witt Talmage. 
He belongs, 
however, to the 
same school of 
preachers who 
have sought to 
teach and sway 
the people by 
arousing their 
emotions rather 
than by appeal- 
ing to their rea- 
son. Gifted with 
exceptional ora- 
torical powers, 
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The Duchess of Marlborough. 


in energetic worker, and largely endowed 
with the gift of gaining his listeners’ sympa- 
thy, Dixon would have made his mark in any 
denomination of the Church. He has pre- 
ferred, however, to adopt methods that are 
purely sensational, and which, while they at- 
tract a certain following, cannot accomplish 
the good which might be possible otherwise. 


* * * 


Marsick should have come to America sev- 
eral years ago, before we had heard Ysayé. 
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Then, perhaps, his violin playing would have 
evoked greater enthusiasm than it did at his 
recent début at Carnegie Hall. As it is, he 
has no reason to be dissatisfied. Some of 
the critics, it is true, damned him with faint 
praise, but the majority endorsed the public 
opinion that here was one of the finest vio- 
linists Europe has yet sent us. Marsick was 
born at Liége, Belgium, about forty years 
ago. At the age of ten he carried off the 
Solfeggio prize in his native city, and two 
years later was organist at the Cathedral in 
that town. By the time he was fifteen he 
had won all the prizes offered for the violin 
and the piano, and then he went to Brussels, 
where he was equally successful. He entered 
the Conservatoire and carried off the first 
prize, and shortly after made a brilliant début 
at the fashionable Pasdeloup concerts. His 
playing soon won him fame in every Euro- 
pean capital, and finally he became professor 
at the Paris Conservatoire. He will visit 
other American cities before returning to 
France. 
* * * 


The great Marlborough-Vanderbilt wed- 
ding is now a thing of the past. It was a 
seven days’ wonder while it lasted, and is 
teported to have cost three hundred thousand 
dollars. The new Duchess of Marlborough, 
née Vanderbilt, has already sailed with her 
youthful husband for their palatial home in 
England. The portrait of the duchess re- 
produced here is from the magnificent paint- 
ing by the celebrated French artist Carolus 
Duran. It is an idealized picture, for the 
duchess is far from being as beautiful as the 
discreet painter depicts her. But millions 
can accomplish magic. Who will be the 
next of our heiresses to regild the faded ar- 
morial quarterings of a degenerate aris- 
tocracy ? 


APOTHEOSIS. 


x ]F I were but a bird,” he sighed— 
The poet in a sonnet. 
“With her I ever would abide, 
If I were but a bird,” he sighed . . 
His wish came true: poor man! he died, 
And now he’s on her bonnet. 
“If I were but a bird,” he sighed— 
The poet in a sonnet. 


Berlichingen. 











ee ee 


H. |. H. the Czar of Russia. 


THE IMPERIAL FAMILY OF RUSSIA. 


ICHOLAS II., Czar of all the 
Russias, has just celebrated the 
first anniversary of his accession 

to the throne. A year ago, in the first 
days of November, Alexander IIL., his 
father, died of a dreadful malady, anda 
nation assumed the garb’of mourning 
for grief it could hardly feel. Le rot 
est mort! Vivele Rot! A few hours 
later the youthful Czirevitch Nicholas 
went through the ceremonies that made 
him Imperator of his people. The new 
Czar has not yet realized all that was 
wished at his accession. As a writer 
in one of the reviews points out it 
was hoped by many that he might look 
with favor upon a slight further devel- 
opment of representative government 
in the provincial and local councils 


But he has sternly rebuked all such as- 
pirations, and has informed the nobles 
and aristocratic elements that he in- 
tends to stand firmly where his father 
stood, and maintain the absolutism of 
the Czar without impairment at any 
point. It is quite possible that Nicho- 
las II. may live to regret this pronun- 
ciamento, for the days of absolutism 
are past in Russia as elsewhere, and 
however cloudless may be the horizon 
now, the spirit of revolution and so- 
cial upheaval is almost always smoul- 
dering, wherever one man attempts to 
rule his fellow-men, in practice as well 
as in theory, by a so-called God-given 
right. 

Alexander III., short time as he was 
Czar, gave proof of a capacity and 
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faithfulness that to some extent com- 
manded the respect of his people. ‘The 
late Czar was a veritable Ajax, of enor- 
mous size and strength. The present 
Czar is by no means robust. He is 
twenty-seven years old, and short and 
delicate-looking, with anything but the 
imperial bearing which has come to be 
associated with the Romanoff family, 
and he has yet to give evidence of pos- 


readily appear, in the direction of the 
Far East. Her relation to the conflict 
between China and Japan, and the ex- 
tension.of her railroad system toward 
the Orient, present a question of more 
moment than the relations to the other 
European Powers, except as incidental 
to events which may iake place in 
Europe independent of any direct in- 
tervention on the part of the Emperor. 





H. |. H. the Czarina. 


sessing even average ability and char- 
acter. 

Russia has been uniformly friendly 
with this country ever since our Dec- 
laration of Independence. During the 
last Czar’s reign the friendly relations 
became closer, until the Russians have 
become the warmest friends the United 
States possesses among the nations of 
the world. 

In many respects Russia is the most 
interesting of the Powers. Her pro- 
gressive power is, of course, as must 


The Russian Court has the reputa- 
tion of being the most corrupt and 
most dissolute of modern Europe, yet, 
thanks to the influence of the Empress, 
virtuous and high-principled as all 
princesses of Danish blood have 
proved, the late Emperor, autocrat and 
tartar as he was, was so tamed that 
not a breath of scandal ever touched 
him. The son, the present Czar, car- 
ries much the expression of his mother 
in his face, and the strong features and 
high brow, 27 ‘icative of a thought- 














ful and high-minded character, which 
one day may assert itself unshackled 
by the tradition handed down by his 
fathers, 

“Uneasy lies the head that wears a 
crown,” runs the old adage, and no one, 
doubtless, is -more convinced of its 
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nerve any man. It is said that Alexan- 
der III. was continually receiving sinis- 
ter warnings from the Nihilists. One 
day he would find a message bearing a 
skull and cross-bones pinned on his 
pidow, another day a miniature coffin 
would be in his soup-plate. In spite of 











The Granda Duke Viadimer, Uncle of the present Czar. 


truth than the Czar of Russia. Ever 
since the tragic death of Alexander II. 
at the hands of the Nihilists, the late 
Czar lived practically in a constant 
state of mortal terror. To fear that 
one may be hurled into eternity at any 
moment while sitting in supposed se- 
curity in one’s own palace ; to suspect 
that the dishes at the dinner-table may 
be poisoned, or that one’s pillow may 
conceal deadly bombs, is enough to un- 


the extraordinary precautions taken by 
the police and the innumerable spies 
employed, the persons who left these 
messages were never discovered, and 
the unhappy Czar could but come to 
the conclusion that there were Nihil- 
ists among the very members of his 
household. But the Nihilists, in spite 
of their warnings, spared Alexander 
III. from his father’s horrible fate. 
They probably knew the Czar was al- 
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ready doomed by the illness which.car- 
ried him off. 

The present Czar Nicholas is said 
to be equally afraid of the mysterious 
foe of his house. He has a small army 
of detectives employed at the Winter 
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situated in an immense park which ex. 
tends to the shores of the Black Sea. 
It is a palace, or rather a villa, covered 
with creeping plants, and stands in the 
midst of a lawn and handsome garden. 
The spire of a chapel which forms part 





The Grand Duchess Viadimer, Aunt of the present Czar. 


Palace, in St. Petersburg, and every 
‘time he makes a railway journey, the 
pfrails are lined the entire distance with 
= soldiers. 

The Czar spends his summers at 
Livadia, commonly called the Crimean 
Naples. It is a country palace, be- 
longing to the Russian crown, and is 


of the villa is the only thing to indi- 
cate that it is anything more than the 
country house of some nobleman or 
wealthy merchant. On the ground 
floor there are several reception-rooms, 
and over these are the private apart- 
ments of the Czar and Czarina. Along 
one side is a fine covered terrace from 




















which may be obtained an excellent 
view of the Black Sea. It was on this 
terrace that the late Czar spent most 
of the last days of his life. 

On a hill considerably higher than 
the palace stands a chalet. which was 
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British Ambassador before the out- 
break of the last Russo-Turkish war, 
when the Czar gave his word that, 
under no circumstances, should Rus- 
sian troops occupy the Turkish cap- 
ital. 


The Grand Duke Paul, Uncle of the present Czar. 


erected for the Czarina’s use in the 
hot weather. 

Livadia was built by Alexander IL, 
and was that Emperor’s favorite re- 
.sort. There are plenty of historic 
memories attached to the spot. It was 
there that took place the interview 
between the Liberator Czar and the 


The present Czar was married to the 
Princess Alix of Hesse on November 
24, 1894, at the Winter Palace, St. 
Petersburg, amid great public rejoic- 
ing. The young bride at first wished 
to take the name of Catherina on en- 
tering the Russian Church, but at the 
desire of Nicholas, who preferred the 
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name of his grandmother, she con- 
sented to be called Alexandra. 

Some time before the illness of the 
late Czar, the priest Yanishoff in- 
structed the Pramcess in the orthodox 
faith and gave her twelve questions to 
sign. These were drawn up for such 
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promise against future assistance or 
support to former subjects and mem- 
bers of her family, she answered in a 
similar explanatory manner. Yanis- 
hoff, in consequence, left Darmstadt 
and went to Livadia with the evident 
object of disapproving to the Czar of 





The Grand Duke Serge, Uncle of the present Czar. 


cases in the time of Peter the Great. 
German princesses changing their re- 
ligion have generally subscribed to 
this list without comment, but Princess 
Alix wrote several remarks. For in- 
stance, on the point of requiring the 
renunciation of former heresy, the 
Princess wrote that she accepted the 
religion of her future husband, but that 
there were no heresies, only different 
religions. Another point requiring a 


his son’s marriage with this strong- 
minded young woman. But the Prin- 
cess’s pluck pleased the Czar, and he 
sent her a warm invitation to come to 
Livadia. The Czarina speaks Russian 
well, but with a slight accent. 

The grandeur with which the Czars 
of Russia are surrounded in life ac- 
companies them into theirtomb. They 
are all buried in the Cathedral St. 
Peter and St. Paul, a magnificent edi- 

















fice coristructed by Peter the Great, in 
1703. It is often called the Fortress 
Church, because it stands within the 
fortress built on the island by Peter, 
of Petersburgsky. Beneath the pave- 


-ment of this church all the Russian 


Emperors lie buried, with the exception 
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stadt; her mother, Princess Alice, per- 
haps the most popular member of the 
English royal family, died when the lit- 
tle Alix was only six years of age. The 
name Alix was given to her by Queen 
Victoria, on account of the difficulty 
that the Germans have in: pronouncing 





The Grand Duke Alexis, Uncle of the present Czar. 


of Peter II., who died and was interred 
at Moscow. In the interior of the 
church, magnificent monuments mark 
the sites of the graves. The interior 
is also decorated with the trophies 
from various wars waged by Russia. 
The Czarina, who has just presented 
a daughter to the Czar, is one of Queen 
Victoria’s many grandchildren. She is 
the youngest child of the late Grand 
Duke and Duchess of Hesse Darm- 


the name Alice. She has always been 
an especial favorite of her royal grand- 
mother. She received from her earli- 
est youth all the care and educational, 
advantages that could be procured, | 
with the result that the future Czarina 
became more English in sentiment and’ 
training than many English girls are. 
When Princess Alix was about ten 
weeks old, her mother, in a letter to 
Queen Victoria, described her as. fol- 
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lows: “ Baby is like Ella (Elizabeth, 
the present wife of the Grand Duke 
Serge), but she has smaller features and 
darker eyes, with very dark eyelashes 
and auburn hair. She is a dear, lively 
little thing, always laughing, and has a 
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of the word ; she is sensitive, impul- 
sive, sympathetic, and witty. She is 
beautiful, of the refined, fair-haired, 
blue-eyed type of beauty, with finely 
chiselled features and large, bright, 
laughing eyes. She is accomplished to 


The Czarevitch, Grand Duke George, Brother of the present Czar. 


dimple on one cheek exactly like Er- 
min” (her brother). As she grew up 
this brightness of temperament re- 
mained one of her chief characteristics, 
and this is why the family have always 
called her “The Sunbeam ’’—or “ Sun- 
ny,” as she is usually called. 

The Czarina is credited with many 
graceful personal traits. She is not 
haughty or reserved, but lively, grace- 
ful, and é/égante in the Parisian sense 


an unusual degree, even for a princess. 
She is an admirable linguist, an expert 
needle woman, very musical, and a 
skilful pianist. She is an accomplished 
painter, and, like most young English 
women, is devoted to outdoor sports, 
delighting in tennis, boating, and skat- 
ing. In Darmstadt, the Hessian resi- 
dence, her popularity is unbounded. 


£. Burton Stewart. 





A WHITE CARNATION. 


***Vet, oh for the skies that are softer and 
higher !’ 
Sighed the North to the South ; 
‘ For the flowers that blaze and the trees that as- 
pire 
And the insects made of a song or a fire !’ 
Sighed the North to the South.” 


PPOSITE the Pantheon stands a 
narrow, old house which seems to 
be stretching up, not only to look 

over the heads of its neighbors, but also, 
with Roman irreverence, to peep over 
the venerable temple itself. A mass of 
growing flowers bubbling out of a win- 
dow in the top story is the only touch 
of individuality in the shabby building. 
One bright October morning a tall, 
gaunt foreigner was meditatively con- 
ning a flimsy notice over the door : 


Room to let, 4th floor. 


“ Not bad,” he muttered, ascending 
the steps which rose steep and dark at 
the end of the corridor and finally ter- 
minated in a green door, where a limp 
string indicated a remote bell. Her- 
mann Héberg pulled this vigorously, a 
jangle of sound responded and a voice 
from within cried “ Who is it?” in the 
timorous Roman fashion. On his ex- 
plaining in Ollendorf phrase that he 
wished to see the room for rent, the 
door was opened bya stout, black-eyed 
matron, who explained : 

“Ah, if itis a chamber you want, I 
have a little paradise at your service!” 

‘About as hard to reach,” said the 
stranger, and Signora Nauna smiled 
graciously at the carefully constructed 
jest. 

“The view is stupendous, the sun 
comes in like a smile of God, and the pa- 
pering is magnificent,” she said, throw- 
ing open the door of a small yellow 
room fitted up with four stiff magenta 
chairs, an iron bedstead, and a chest of 
drawers, on which were the pride of her 
heart—two big bouquets of artificial 
flowers under immense glass shades. 
Not a scrap of carpet on the brick floor 
and no fireplace. 


“Can I havea stove ?” demanded the 
would-be lodger. 

“A stove!” exclaimed the other in 
shrill indignation. “What should one 
do with a stove in a room which Ma- 
donna and the saints send sun to warm ? 
The artist lady who left yesterday said 
it was more beautiful than anything in 
England—the sun never shines there ; 
but you well know, being a foreigner.” 

She flung open her blinds and a gold- 
en flood poured into the room. Down 
below, the piazza was alive with morn- 
ing traffic—boys in blue short clothes 
selling piles of yellow oranges ; women 
in dark gowns and scarlet kerchiefs 
with snowy cheeses and crisp, green 
salad ; bronzed Addbruszesi leaning so- 
ciably against the fountain, and queenly 
above the hubbub and the chatter of 
marketing, the dark, stately Pantheon. 
The view and the sunlight sent stoves 
out of the Swede’s mind and the bar- 
gain was soon concluded. A boy was 
despatched for his luggage, and “ Sor 
Ermanno,” as the padrona called him 
with affectionate familiarity, felt as 
much at home in his eerie as though he 
had lived there for weeks. His desk was 
set near the window and tall piles of 
books were substituted for the artificial 
nosegays. Dinner at the famed old 
restaurant of the Falcon and a ramble 
to Campo di Fiore consumed the rest 
of the day, and evening found him writ- 
ing northward : 


**RoME, October 21, 1882. 


“DEAR FaTHER: Here I am ina yel- 
low nest in the heart of Rome, with 
plenty of books and a mind to delve. 
To-morrow I begin work in the Vatican 
library. Herr Myllenphort was most 
kind in obtaining permission for my re- 
searches, now I shall trouble him nc 
more. Do not fear I shall mope. 1 
sank repining and useless longing in the 
Baltic, and you will please tell Ilka I 
shall send her my ‘ Roman de la Rose’ 
for a wedding gift. There is no doubt 
as to its being the most ancient version, 
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but it has been hitherto overlooked en- 
tirely and my edition and glossary will 
be a new thing for the Romancists. It 
is only a beginning, and I am in for 
years of delicious digging. 

“ Believe me, my good, generous father, 

“Your dutiful, affectionate son, 
“ HERMANN LING HORBERG. 


‘* To Herr Eugen Horberg, 
Jinkiping, Sweden.” 


LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF THE 
SWEDISH STUDENT. 


October 22, 1882.—As a safety-valve 
a diary may be most useful. It may 
spare my loving old father a few heart- 
aches, and the fact that I have not 
crushed the figure of Ilka out of my 
heart. I made a beginning at the Vat- 
ican this morning, and I get on pretty 
well as long as daylight lasts, but when 
night comes I long for her music, for a 
glimpse of the womanly, gracious fig- 
ure, and for the sound of her silver 
tones reading Virgil aloud to my father. 
How can one so superior and intellec- 
tual care for that gay, society fellow, 
Gustav I would give all the man- 
uscripts in Rome for one game of chess 
with her—to see those slim, white fin- 
gers hovering over the men or to hear 
one peal of her merry, sympathetic 
laugher. Enough! A diary may bea 
temptation. 


October 29th.—My birthday—thirty 
years old ; time “to put away childish 
things,” even the things of youth. This 
time last year how different my dreams, 
going over the Copenhagen Museum 
with my father and Ilka! Vale, vis- 
ions! Salve, work! 

Bought two big buffalo horns to-day 
to send home for the hall at Jonképing, 
but on” my way out of the dark little 
shop, caught my coat on a nail and tore 
a long snag. Signora Nauna noticed 
it as I came in and insisted on mending 


it. She brought it back just now and’ 


showed with pride where her “ child ” 
had darned it. I should have worn it 
regardless of the rent, but one can’t be 
a bear, and I think she was glad of a 
chat. She invited me to spend my 
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evenings with them. If I cannot ac- 
cept Herr Myllenphort’s invitations or 
waste time at the Embassy I can hardly 
devote it to my landlady, still it gives 
one a home-like feeling. 


October 31st.—Quite a wasted day, 
as I found the Vatican closed—it is 
All Saints’. Confound these /festas / 
On my way to my room, just as I got 
to the door on the piazza, I heard a 
scream, and looking up to see the 
cause, received a deluge of earth in my 
eyes, while a flower-pot shivered into 
bits on the pavement. I said a bad 
word, and when I could get my tearful 
eyes partially clear, looked up to see 
the perpetrator of such outrageous 
carelessness. At the flower-window of 
our story was a regular pansy of a face, 
with the most rueful, frightened ex- 
pression. One could not be vicious 
under the circumstances, so I smiled 
as well as dirt and tears would allow, 
waved my hand, and came on in. Up 
here the padrona awaited me with 
voluble apologies and a big clothes- 
brush. She said her child had been 
startled just as she was setting the pot 
on the sill, but that it was an infamy, 
a shame ; she could never forgive her- 
self ; never had she done such an ugly 
action, etc. Of course, I said it made 
no difference, cutting her short so as 
to get to work and not lose any more 
of this unlucky day, but.in a few 
moments she was back with linen rags 
and a bowl of camomile to bathe my 
eyes. Such a nuisance! and I could 
not get rid of her until I had promised 
to dine with them to-night and prove 
I bear no malice. It was a bother to 
lose the evening, still I cannot do 
much until I go to the library again, 
and there was no escaping her hospit- 
able enthusiasm. At seven I rigged 
up and presented myself at Signora 
Nauna’s sitting-room. The place has 
a vague, feminine charm after my den, 
which is snowed up with books, papers, 
ink - bottles, and packing-cases. In 
one corner is a tall, green cage, con- 
taining twenty or thirty canaries ; near 
it a little work-table, with a lace pillow 
and bobbins, and by its side a low 
chair, cushioned with scarlet. The 
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room is quite pervaded by the scent of 
growing plants, and the moon, shining 
in between the white curtains and the 
climbing ivy, idealized the spot to kin- 
ship with one of those restful interiors 
loved by the old Dutch masters. Ina 
few moments the little mischief-maker 
of the morning came in, more pansy- 
like than ever. She looks not more 
than seventeen, and is too small for a 
beauty, but her soft, dark eyes, and 
curly black hair make her really love- 
ly, and there was a shy, fawn-like grace 
in her manner as she apologized for 
her misadventure and was introduced 
by her mother as “la mia Garofa- 
nella.” *  Signora Nauna was very 
chatty and gay, ejaculating every now 
and then that I was making them:a 
gift by my presence. The daughter 
in a quiet way was the referee when- 
ever she could not remember some- 
thing, or needed a drop of help in her 
conversational stream. Soon the maid- 
of-all-work served the soup and called 
us to dinner, which was set on a cosey 
little round table. After all my ill- 
humor about going, the evening proved 
quite pleasant. The dinner was savory 
and had the zest of a home meal, after 
a course of restaurants. Signorina 
Garofanella (what a name !) waited on 
us, springing up when anything was 
wanted, dressing the salad in the 
daintiest, most appetizing fashion, but 
doing it all in a deft, quiet way, which 
did not prevent her answering her 
mother’s sallies with spirit. By my 
plate was a full-fringed white flower, 
with an aromatic perfume, which, as 
we were pushing our chairs back, the 
Signora Nauna insisted I should put 
in my button-hole. Then she laughed, 
and said that when the pot slipped, her 
daughter had snatched at the plant, 
and this blossom had remained in her 
hand. The girl colored ; I bowed and 
made my best compliments. The pa- 
drona told many a funny tale of the 
mad English to whom she has let her 
room. She showed the family photo- 
graphs, one of Signorina Garofanella’s 
betrothed—a black-eyed, bold-looking 
lad in the Bersagliere uniform. “ He 
is a fortunate soldier !” I said, looking 
* My little carnation. 
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up to see her mobile face flush, but 
she was quite tranquil, and her mother 
remarked, in a matter - of - fact way, 
“The matrimony is to be as soon as 
he returns from Africa.” 

When I bade them good-night, the 
padrona said I must spend a little half- 
hour with them whenever I could, and 
the signorina gave me a gracious 
“ Arivederct”’ as she held the tall brass 
lamp above her small head, to light me 
through the passage. 

I have put in two hours of study, 
and now I am off to bed. The white 
flower has a most exquisite and pene- 
trating scent. Ah! rare Ilka, if you 


were with me, I should be wandering 
in the villas, drinking of Italy’s beauty, 
instead of delving in dusty books—a 
lodger under the roofs. 


November 21st.—Went in this morn- 
ing to pay my bill for one month. _Lit- 
tle Garofanella was at her work-table 
darning and singing like a bird : 


“* O cielo, O cielo fa ti sereno!” 


She was startled by my entrance, for 
the old servant had told me to walk 
right in, as she thought Signora Nauna 
at home and the door was wide open. 
I apologized and was backing out when 
she recovered herself with Italian ease, 
brushed her sewing off the table, and 
wrote me a neat receipt for the money 
in a round, childish hand, but still in a 
business-like little way of her own. 
Of course that was the moment to 
leave, but I spied a big blue sock in her 
pile of work, and it occurred to me that 
here was the reason my toes had not 
been poking through lately. 

“T have to thank you, Signorina,” 
said I, pointing to her brown fingers, 
which were winding up the blue cot. 
ton, “but you really should not troub- 
le.” 

“For charity ! it is nothing, only a 


* pleasure ;” and then, with a twinkle in 


her soft eyes, “I came so near break- 
ing the Signor’s head, it is only fair 
I should serve his feet.” Her smile 
made me feel as though I had known 
her for years. 
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“ Was the plant you dropped a valua- 
ble one?” asked I. 

“Ma! not to others, perhaps, but to 
me, yes. It was the only one I had 
of the kind, and then—it was my patron 
saint.” : 

“Your patron saint?” queried I, 
but at that moment Signora Nauna 
sailed into the room, resplendent in 
her street attire, but with a very black 
expression. I hastened to explain my 
errand, fold the receipt, and hurry out, 
for I saw Signora Nauna disapproved of 
my masculine presence with her daugh- 
ter. It could only be my sex, for a lean, 
ugly old student could hardly be dan- 
gerous. I got to the library late and 
upset a bottle of ink over my copy, 
thereby undoing a whole morning’s 
work. At the Falcon, too, I was be- 
hind my usual time and Gigi gave me 
cold soup. It has been an unsatisfac- 
tory day and I cannot pin my mind to 
anything. The padrona has just been 
in to bring my washing, all mended and 
folded. She seemed quite serene again, 
smiled when I thanked her for her at- 
tentions, and said proudly : 

“Ah, my daughter has hands of 
gold; there is nothing she cannot do. 
That girl has great genius, but, caro 
mio Signor Ermanno, I do not see the 
hour for her betrothed to return, It 
is a great responsibility to have a girl 
like that. She is nota fine piece of a 
woman (here Signora Nauna straight- 
ened herself up as if to say: like her 
mother), but men find her sympathetic, 
and she can’t gather a bit of parsley 
off the kitchen window for the way 
that fool of a young man across the 
court makes eyes at her; not that it is 
her fault, poverina, for she is a little nun 
for tranquillity and discretion, but we 
are all human and there must be juice 
in hearing one’s self called an angel 
and a little Venus. I am upset half 
the time. If I take her out with me the 
imbecile dandies stare and follow us so 
that I do not know which way to turn, 
and if I leave her at home there is that 
idiot across the court, and I am dis- 
tracted for fear someone will get at her 
in the house. Ah, Madonna mine, it’s 
a rotten world!” Signora Nauna.went 
off groaning and I took up my copy. 
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December 21st.—Paid my bill this 


time to Signora Nauna herself. She 
asked me to spend Christmas-eve with 
them, saying they were solitary people, 
who have no relatives in Rome, and 
that for the festa one needed a little 
company to scare off melancholy. 
Queer how things come together. In 
my room I found a courteous note 
from Madame Myllenphort inviting me 
to dinner on the 25th, and a formal 
card for a reception at the Embassy. 
Father would say, refuse Signora Nau- 
na, and go to these amiable compatri- 
ots. I say refuse all three. Who wants 
to bother about a dress-coat or spend 
three hours talking to one’s landlady ! 


December 23d.—Happy change in 
the weather—quite spring-like. 


December 24th.—After all, I cannot 
resist Signora Nauna’s _ hospitality. 
Christmas is too deeply ingrained in 
my Northern bones to let me settle 
down to a grind, and going to them 
does not mean bother about clothes or 
meeting a crowd of strangers. I really 
felt quite boyish this morning looking 
out a gift for Signora Nauna, and I 
settled at last on a good arm-chair (I 
suppose she would have preferred it if 
the covering had been gay solferino, 
however). It took me much longer to 
think of something for her daughter, 
who has a childlike, queenly little dig- 
nity which keeps me at a distance. 
Finally, I had the inspiration of flowers. 
I went to that shop in Via Babuino and 
smelled around until I found that white, 
fringed, aromatic flower she called her 
patron saint. There was only one plant 
of the kind, a magnificent forced one 
in full bloom, and the man could hardly 
believe so shabby a person as myself 
could pay for it. Now it is time for 
me to go in to Signora Nauna. 

Later —Really I should not have be- 
lieved I could enjoy a Christmas-eve 
so different from the dear old Swedish 
ones. It was quite summer-like, with 
the windows open and the canaries, 
excited by the lights, singing their 
gayest. My plant, in the place of 
honor on the table, shed a most ex- 
quisite fragrance, and La Garofanella, 
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in white, like the flowers, was a lovely 
little luminous apparition, who sang to 
the mandolin verses composed by her 
dead father. He, it seems, was a pa- 
triot and a poet, who dreamed of the re- 
generation of Italy, but died on the 
very day the Italian troops entered 
Rome. 

After the traditional late supper of 
fish and sweets, Signora Nauna dozed 
a little, and the Signorina read aloud 
to me some of her father’s longer po- 
ems, and told how he had named her 
Garofana, because she was born the day 
the plant blossomed. At a quarter to 
twelve Signora Nauna roused up and 
pronounced it time to go to the mid- 
night mass. She bundled herself in 
needless wraps and the Garofanella 
’ threw a long light black cloak over her 
soft white woollen gown, and a bit of 
black lace over her wavy hair. They al- 
lowed me to escort them to S. Luigi, 
which we found quite packed, and the 
music already begun. The church was 
dark, except for the lights in the organ- 
loft, and most of the people were gazing 
up there with their backs turned to the 
main altar. Signora Nauna did like- 
wise, chatting and fidgeting all the time, 
but the other kneeled down, buried her 
face in her hands and scemed to lose 
herself completely to her surroundings. 

I suppose a spiritual nature puts 
meaning even into dead forms. 


New Year’s Day.—To-day, as I en- 
tered the house, the postman handed 
me the invitation to Ilka’s wedding, di- 


rected by herself. It is long enough 
notice for one to come from the ends 
of the earth, but fair lady would you 
have me come ! 

In passing the padrona’s sitting- 
room the door opened and her little 
daughter came out witha paper in her 
hand. She blushed as she held it to 
me, saying : 

“Signor Erberg” (she has never 
adopted her mother’s familiar Sor 
Ermanno), “you wished someone to 
copy your work—would that writing 
do? If so, I could copy it for you and 
you could trust that it would be guard- 
ed like a pearl, and you would be here 
to see it was done just as you wished.” 
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By the end of the sentence her voice 
had an almost eager note. On the 
sheet was written, in her round hand, 
“ Roman de la Rose ;” certainly not the 
script in which valuable manuscript is 
usually transcribed for the printer. I 
hesitated a moment. 

“I could not trouble you, Signorina ; 
you do not realize what interminable 
labor you would be undertaking.” 

“Oh, I have great patience when I 
work willingly. To another it would 
be merely a job, to me it would be a 
pleasure.” 

I paused awkwardly, and confusedly 
folded up the sheet she had given me. 
The mail I had received at the door 
slipped from my hand and fell to the 
floor. On top of the pile lay the square, 
creamy envelope of the invitation, with 
its daintily penned address. Her quick 
eye was caught by its contrast with the 
uncultured penmanship I held in my 
hand. She flushed painfully and not- 
ing with feminine perception my em- 
barrassment, she deftly picked up the 
letters and said, as she restored them 
to my clumsy fingers : 

“You have reason, Signor Erberg. I 
could not do the copying for you. Ex- 
cuse the liberty. Avivederla!” She 
gave a bright but proud little nod and 
disappeared into their sitting-room. 

How stupid I was! What a dolt to 
make the friendly little maid imagine I 
despised her offer, had a contempt for 
her writing! After all, is the prefer- 
ence for tall sloping characters with 
long delicate tails not a conventional 
prejudice only? Might not the print- 
er’s devils prefer round, black, care- 
fully formed letters with no studied 
efforts at individuality, and more than 
all, has the world been so gentle to me 
in my thirty years that I could afford to 
reject a kindly act! 

Without stopping to think, I dashed 
in after her. 

She turned at my abrupt entrance, 
and the window-vines made a delicat 
green tracery against the blue sky be- 
hind her. There was something witch- 
ingly attractive in the girlish figure so 
rounded and supple, but at this moment 
held proudly straight from the ex- 
quisitely poised head, with its dusky 
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aureole downto the neatly shod little 
foot peepifg from beneath her dark 
house skirt. 

“Signorina; pray excuse me,” I ex- 
claimed, “‘ you are very good to under- 
take my work. Iam so much obliged— 
so grateful.” But she interrupted me 
with an amused, pathetic little smile. 

“For charity, do not apologize. You 
were quite correct. I write like an ig- 
norant person, and you need someone 
who is educated to do it properly. It 
was silly of me to propose it, but you 
have been so kind to us, and when one 
is grateful one wishes to do something. 
I thought if I took a great deal of pains 
—but there, it was very stupid. Grati- 
tude would never improve one’s hand- 
writing — sentiment is vague, shaky 
letters are in black and white.” 

She apostrophized her slim little 
brown hand : 

“You are good for nothing but to 
darn and to chop parsley !” 

“Indeed, Signorina, you misunder- 
stood my hesitation. I did not like to 
give you so herculeana task. You are 
mistaken; your hand is just right for 
copy.” Inthe midst of my breathless 
words I caught her lithe fingers in 
mine. 


A touch of scorn glinted in her eyes 


and a pink spot burned in either cheek 
as she drew away her hand and said, 
coldly : 

“Other foreigners I have known, 
Signor Erberg, told the truth, and my 
father taught me to value them for it. 
I had thought you could be trusted.” 

The dignity of her words and the 
delicate reserve of her bearing stirred 
me with sudden inexplicable passion, 
and for one throbbing second I longed 
to clasp the dainty figure close. I 
choked down the strange, unexpected 
impulse, and replied, with the sense of 
shame her last words had evoked : 

“Forgive me, I was wrong; but I 
thank you for the kindness of your 
offer.” With a low bow I left her. 

How absurd that surge of feeling 
coming, like a sudden wind, no one 
knows whence. Here I am again in 
my room, a pile of manuscript before 
me, nothing to prevent my settling to 
hard work, but I cannot. What is this? 
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January 2d.—I must have walked 
miles on the Appian Way last night. I 
was restless, I could not work. A 
shadow of nameless, lonely pain fell 
upon me so that the walls seemed to 
stifle me. I went out, seeking desolate 
places, wandered to the Colosseum, 
under the Arch of Constantine, then 
on through the city gate, out beyond, 
between the broken tombs, past Cecilia 
Metella, along the narrow road, across 
the still Campagna. At times I felt 
myself almost running, as_ though 
chased by an invisible yet quivering 
presence. Is it I, Hermann Hoérberg, 
struck with sudden madness? What 
is it? What are these unknown pas- 
sions in the soul? Do they lurk in 
hidden corners to suddenly leap up and 
most surprise their owners? Do these 


wild impulses dwell in prosaic minds 
What, then, 


like mine? I loved Ilka. 
is this ? 

I sped away, conscious of no effort, 
seeming borne along as willessly as the 
clouds by the night wind overhead. 
My books and study seemed as trivial 
and meaningless as the blocks a child 
builds with. A new thirst claimed life 
—love, cloud, and flame, in the place of 
ink and musty manuscript. Within this 
surge of passionate longing was a purer 
core of tenderness—a something which 
while yearning was soothing, the desire 
to protect and to cherish, the craving 
to be “trusted” by those luminous 
eyes 

The gray light of dawn was glimmer- 
ing coldly over the Forum as I dragged 
myself wearily home. All the strength 
born of the night and those weird 
hours was spent; footsore and hot- 
eyed, I pulled myself up the steep stairs ; 
my hand seemed too heavy to turn the 
key in the lock, but at last I was in, 
flung down, a dull heap, on my bed. I 
slept, it must have been dreamlessly, 


‘for I knew no more until the voice of 


old Assunta at the door called out to 
know whether I was ill, or might she do 
the chamber. “Tired,” I muttered, 
and slept again. 

When I next waked, the afternoon 
shadows were falling across the room 
and I was hungry. Now I have had 
dinner and am in a most practical 











mood, I have missed a day’s work. 
Was that mad phantom speeding over 
the moonlit campagna, staid, sober- 
sided Hermann H6rberg? 


January 3d.—What may not a day 
bring forth! 


January 5th.—Life has intense mo- 
ments. 


January 7th.—Eleven o’clock at 
night. My heart is so full it will be a 
relief to vent it in writing and stay my 
impatience for to-morrow by inditing a 
sober account of these days. 

After that long trance-like sleep on 
Tuesday, I woke feeling I must put 
away dreams and be the sober student 
I had thought myself. I determined 
to work, to do something faithful, how- 
ever small, in philology, to bury silently 
the love born so strangely in the night, 
for now, to myself, I owned frankly 
that it was love, sprung up, full grown. 
The little betrothed maiden who had 
“trusted ’”’ should not know how she 
had warmed my heart and touched it 
into sympathetic tenderness for others. 
Perhaps it was so Ilka felt for Gustav. 


Just then I heard the mandolin in the - 


next room ; the glow in my heart faded 
to gray. A gnawing longing, intensely 
painful, clutched my breath. But I 
pulled myself together. “I will con- 
quer,” I said to myself. “ You can doit 
in little bits,” said I as if I were speak- 
ing to a child, disheartened over its les- 
son. Then—it might seem strange to 
some—I looked out the small Bible I 
had given me as a boy when I was con- 
firmed at Jénk6ping, and read a psalm 
aloud to myself. At first I did it me- 
chanically, as though it were an incan- 
tation, but before I finished, the grand, 
strong words fell upon my soul like a 
mysterious balm, and I was soothed 
and strengthened so I could set to my 
work and do a steady three hours of 
revising. 

The next morning as I was starting 
to the Vatican I saw the roll of money 
I had prepared three days before to 
pay my rent. I gathered it up and 
knocked at Signora Nauna’s door on 
my way out. AsI did so I perceived 
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a sound of lou 
and I would have w . the 
door was not latched, and, at the vibra- 
tion of my knock, it swung slowly open, 
revealing my landlady, crying violently 
with her face in her hands. - Before I 
could slip away, she raised her head, 
saw me and exclaimed, between two 
sobs: 

“Oh, Sor Ermanno, come in and 
hear what an unhappy woman I am! 
Poor unfortunate, all evils happen to 
me!” «+ 

“What is it, dear Signora? 
help you?” 

“Oh, for charity ! who.can remedy 
death! To what, to whom shall I turn! 
My poor little dove—my miserable 
child. Oh, mercy.” 

Her voice died away in a groan and 
the blood forsook my heart. 

“Who is dead?” 

“Ah, wretched me! that poor son, 
Guido Ventura. Sucha brave youth! 
And I who thought everything settled. 
What will my child do? Dio mio! Dio 
mio! this is what it is to be a solitary 
woman!” 

Ventura! The name whizzed to my 
brain like an arrow, but I asked, in a 
voice which struck my own sense by 
its coldness : 

“Who is Guido Ventura ?” 

“Ah, just God!: the betrothed of 
my Garofanello, dead like a dog out 
there in Africa. Madonna, have mercy 
on us!” 

“And she loved him very much?” 
My slow words still sounded strange to 
me. 

“For that, who knows, but it was all 
so beautifully combined with his father 
—she had only seen him once. He 
was to have returned in the summer, 
and they were to have been married at 
once. Madonna Santissima! the metres 
of trimming I have crocheted in vain! 
and now everything to do over again. 
With that Ventura she and her children 
would never have lacked bread and 
protection in this world of woes!” 

At the words, “her children,” a hot 
tide swept over me. 

Suddenly the padrona raised her head 
as with a passing inspiration : 

“Oh, Sor Ermanno, the consolation 


Can I 
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if you could marry her! To know her 
safe in the hands of a man so serious !” 

Before I Could control my throbbing 
pulse and husky voice to reply, a quiet 
tone sounded in the doorway : 

“ Mother, for charity, be ‘still,” and, 
ere Signora Nauna could protest, the 
even voice went on: “Signor Erberg 
is betrothed to a lady of his own na- 
tion.” 

I raised my eyes and saw the speak- 
er, pale, wide-eyed, indignant. Com- 
ing in, she had overheard her mother’s 
last words. I took a swift step for- 
ward, but she sprang aside and disap- 
peared into her bedroom. 

Signora Nauna apologized volubly ; 
she meant no harm, but when one was 
distracted one lost one’s head ; it was 
only that she had learned to have con- 
fidence in my Seriousness ; it was a diffi- 
cult thing to know what to do witha 
dowerless daughter in Rome — that 
good soul of Guido’s father had not 
been exacting ; she was half crazy, but 
God would provide, and she hoped I 
would be happy with my blond wife, 
and I must forgive a poor mother who 
did not know any more where to knock 
her head or in what world she stood. 

At last I found my treacherous voice 
to tell the padrona I was not engagéd. 
She regarded me a trifle suspiciously 
at first, but when she found I was sin- 
cere, latent pride came to her aid and 
she got up brusquely, saying she must 
look after dinner ; that people had to 
eat even if this blessed government did 
send people to die in Africa. 

She started when I laid my hand 
heavily on her shoulder, with the 
words : 

“Signora Ravioli, I wish to marry 
your daughter.” 

Her own thought returning to her 
through my lips startled her as an un- 
reality, and she drew away, exclaim- 
ing : 

“But how could it ever be!” 
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Then, seeing my solemn earnestness, 
she continued, hurriedly, as if to gain 
time : 

“Ah, but these are not things to be 
done on two feet—arid who knows if 
my Nella would be willing, not but 
what you are a brave person, Signor 
Ermanno! Misericordia ! don’t you 
smell the burning fat? That imbecile 
in the kitchen will: ruin the fry,” and 
Signora Nauna was off. 

I paused a second in the middle of 
the room, then I walked to the cham- 
ber-door and knocked. A moment 
later my love stood before me, erect 
and reserved, with a fine frost of maid- 
enliness all about her,and I knew that I 
must woo her before she might be won. 
I felt myself tall, gaunt, ungainly in 
the presence of her delicate beauty and 
grace, but with a flood of rejoicing that 
there was no bar between us, my words 
rushed out. 


JOnKGPING, SWEDEN, August 2oth.— 
We were married on St. John’s eve, 
when the air was richly fragrant with 
her namesakes, the luxuriant, aromatic 
carnations, and I brought her up here 
to my father in Sweden. It is like see- 
ing a flower open to watch her soul un- 
folding in our great, weird, wonderful 
North, for she is a poet’s child. With 
her rare Southern grace she glided 
straight into my old father’s chivalrous 
heart. Her few, softly spoken words 
of broken Swedish and the Italian 
reminiscences of his youth have built 
an airy, international bridge on which 
I love to watch them passing back and 
forth. 

For me, I am very happy, and when 
the autumn mists shut in Sweden we 
shall go down to the purple vineyards 
and sunny skies of my darling’s Italy, 
where joy bloomed for me when I had 
thought its day was past. 


Mary Argyle Taylor. 





John Jay. 


JOHN JAY IN THE LIGHT OF ONE HUNDRED YEARS. 


GENERAL celebration in honor 

of John Jay of New York is a 

new thing under the sun. Of 
course, his name brings up shadows of 
the mighty past. He is associated in 
everyone’s mind with Washington, 
Hamilton, Jefferson, and Franklin, but 
there are some who will no doubt in- 
quire what especial achievement of 
John Jay’s is worthy of a celebration 
after a hundred years almost of neg- 
lect ! 


This celebration is peculiar ; neither 
the Daughters of the Revolution nor 
the Colonial Dames, the Sons of the 
Revolution nor the Sons of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, the Grand Army Vet- 
erans nor the Sons of the Veterans, 
have it in charge; it is a movement of 
business men. 

One hundred years ago this month 
Washington announced to the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the 
United States, in joint session at Phil- 
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adelphia, his approval of a treaty of 
amity, commerce, and navigation with 
Great Britain, which had been negoti- 
ated by Mr. Jay. That treaty was 
never popular with the men who had 
shed their blood in resisting English 
tyranny. It is explained by those in 
charge of the present celebration that 
it has taken a hundred years to prove 
to the American people the real worth 
of the Jay treaty. It is said that the 
Hon. Chauncey M. Depew is getting 
up a book: of a hundred chapters in 
honor of this centennial celebration. 

John Jay dared to do right even 
when right meant to offend the public. 
He knew what his mission involved, 
and wrote to a friend predicting that 
any treaty with England would be un- 
popular among contemporary Ameri- 
cans, and that he could only leave it 
to history to justify his course. It is 
easier to sacrifice life for one’s country 
than reputation. 

It is well-nigh impossible for any 
one in our day to realize the conditions 
which confronted the first generation 
of American freemen. America has 
grown since then. The Revolutionary 
patriots had been born cobonists, and if 
liberally educated, had been educated 
abroad. They were encamped along 
the Atlantic with their eyes toward 
Europe. Of this continent the part 
they occupied was but a narrow ribbon 
stretching from Maine to Georgia, and 
extending back only about two hun- 
dred and fifty miles from the ocean. 
A few bold pioneers with their families 
had, indeed, penetrated farther into 
the interior, but at first these people 
hardly knew whether they were a part 
of the American Republic or trespass- 
ers upon the Spanish possessions. A 
hundred years ago Kentucky had a 
considerable population, and had been 
admitted, with Vermont, to the United 
States, but the hostile Indians north of 
the Ohio had only just been put down 
by a large army of Americans, and the 
Creeks and Cherokees of Tennessee 
and Alabama were threatening the set- 
tlers from the south. 

On the north of the United States 
Canada was making every effort to 
vex the Republic into fresh complica- 






tions with the mother country. Spain 
claimed the exclusive right to navigate 
the Mississippi River, claiming the land 
on both sides of it under the name 
of Louisiana, together with the adjoin- 
ing Florida possessions. France was 
temporarily excluded from the map 
of North America, but not from its 
politics. Indeed, the French people, 
who were trying experiments with a 
republic of their own, had at first re- 
garded the United States almost in 
the light of a dependent nation, and 
the English-hating demagogues of this 
country openly shouted for war against 
Great Britain when that country be- 
came involved in war with France. 

It is like going back a hundred years 
to look over a file of brown old news- 
papers of that period. One day ap- 
pears a letter of expostulation written 
by Thomas Jefferson, who succeeded 
Jay as Secretary of State, to Ham- 
mond, the British Minister in this 
country, protesting against the incur- 
sions of British forces into Vermont, 
and asking why previous complaints on 
the same score had not been honored 
with a reply from the haughty Briton. 
Another day appears a copy of a de- 
mand from the Viceroy of Florida upon 
the Governor of Georgia for the pun- 
ishment of a band of armed Georgians, 
who have carried off the slaves of a 
subject of “his most Catholic Maj- 
esty,” the King of Spain. Florida was 
at that time a favorite haven for run- 
away slaves from the Southern States 
and the real ownership of a Florida 
slave was a question for international 
arbitration. 

The greatest danger to the American 
frontiersmen had always been from 
Indian attacks, and during the Revolu- 
tion the English governors in Canada 
had offered rewards for the scalps of 
Americans as well as for prisoners from 
the United States. After the treaty 
of 1783, which terminated the Revolu- 
tion and fixed the bounds of the United 
States, the British neglected to with- 
draw their soldiers from half a dozen 
forts within the United States along 
the Great Lakes from Michigan to 
New York. This caused the greatest 
dissatisfaction. 























Finally, the papers of about a hun- 
dred years ago reported that Lord 
Dorchester, the Governor-General of 
the British possessions in America, had 
assured a number of Indian chiefs that 
they should soon go upon the war- 
path again against the settlers from 
the States, and this statement was 
never denied either by Hammond or 
Lord Dorchester. 

It must be admitted that England 
was not without a pretext for com- 
mencing hostilities against the United 
States. The first French minister, 
after the war between England and 
France had begun, came to this coun- 
try with the design of raising armies 
against Great Britain, and of commis- 
sioning privateers to fit out in Ameri- 
can ports and sell their prizes here. 
Indeed, he accomplished a part of his 
plans, and one vessel, La Belle Repub- 
licaine, during Washington’s temporary 
absence, actually slipped out from 
Philadelphia, under the nose of Jeffer- 
son, who probably, in his heart, was 
not sorry to learn she had gone. That 
was the great trouble. A large pro- 
portion of the American people, in office 
and out of office, wanted to see England 
beaten again in fight. 

Washington, Hamilton, and Jay had 
their hands full in adhering to the 
motto, then new and unappreciated, 
but now so well known and venerated, 
“Friendship toward all; entangling 
alliances with none.” American ves- 
sels on the high seas were often seized 
by the English and detained indefinite- 
ly and sometimes confiscated on the 
presumption that they were bearing 
food or arms to the French, or were 
trading in forbidden waters. Remon- 
strances on the ground that America 
was a neutral power were met with the 
answer that England did not want any 
nation to be neutral in this fight. 

Thus England, France, and a large 
part of the American people seemed 
determined to force on a war with 
Great Britain. But such a conflict at 
that time would have been suicidal to 
the cause of freedom in America. The 
country could ill afford another strug- 
gle like the Revolution. It takes 
money as well as men to carry on war, 
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and the credit of America was about 
exhausted. Time was absolutely neces- 
sary for recovery.. Then, with a free 
ocean highway, the growth of popula- 
tion, and the development of its own 
resources, Washington saw a bright 
future for the new nation. Even be- 
fore he was elected to the presidency 
he had written to Sir Edward Newn- 
ham regarding “the labyrinth of Euro- . 
pean politics and wars :” 


“*It should be the policy of the United States 
to administer to their wants without being en- 
gaged in their quarrels. It is not in the power 
of the proudest and most polite people on earth 
to prevent us from becoming a great, a respecta- 
ble, and a commercial nation, if we shall con- 
tinue united and faithful to ourselves.” 


Such was the situation when Wash- 
ington received intelligence from 
Thomas Pinckney, United States Min- 
ister to England, that affairs between’ 
this country ard Great Britain begat 
to wear a serious aspect. He there- 
fore nominated Jay to goto England 
to negotiate a treaty which should se- 
cure to American shipping liberty on 
the seas, settle the evacuation of the 
western posts by Great Britain, and 
secure from the British Government a 
substantial reimbursement for losses 
sustained by illegal seizure, and other 
acts of injustice to citizens of this coun- 
try. 

Scarcely had Jay sailed away when 
news came from the West that a force 
of Canadian troops had invaded Ohio 
and built and occupied a fort below 
the falls of the Miami River. When 
remonstrances were sent to Hammond, 
he justified the act on the ground that 
war was expected, because of damages 
to English shipping caused by priva- 
teers fitted out in American ports. 
This shows how close the country came 
to hostilities. 

Of course, the treaty was not popular. 
Yet it accomplished nearly everything 
desired. It was in two parts, the first 
ten articles promising peace and friend- 
ship between the two nations, arrang- 
ing for the settlement of all past differ- 
ences, including the surrender of the 
western posts, and making it obligatory 
upon either party, before commencing 
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war upon the other, to give a reason- 
able time for an adjustment of the mat- 
ters complained of. The last eighteen 
articles, which referred to commercial 
privileges, were to endure only twelve 
years. Yet these were attacked most 
bitterly by the Anti-Federalists. 

The terms of the treaty were not 
published until July, 1795. Then the 
friends of France began to foment op- 
position. Town meetings were held 
and petitions were circulated. It was 
generally believed that, in order to es- 
cape a war with England, the young 
republic had’ provoked, France to de- 
clare war against America. The Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts publicly an- 
nounced his belief that the alliance 
with Great Britain was full of peril to 
free institutions. 

Then appeared “ Camillus.” 

The newspapers of the day had long 
defenses of the treaty, clear, logical, and 
convincing, over that name. It was 
believed by some that Jay was the au- 
thor of them. It was a long time be- 
fore it was learned that Alexander 
Hamilton wrote them. But more than 
any one thing, these letters calmed the 
people. When a town meeting was 
held in New York in front of the City 
Hall to protest against the treaty, the 
people, instead, passed a vote of con- 
fidence in the administration. The 
New York Chamber of Commerce held 
a meeting on July 25th, and endorsed 
the treaty as just and wise, and other 
commercial bodies throughout the 
country followed their example. When 
the people of Plymouth, Mass., in town 
meeting, denounced the treaty, a large 
number of business men in Plymouth 
came out with a statement that the 


town meeting. which passed the resolu- 
tions had not been representative ani 
that they approved of the treaty. The 
legislature of South Carolina refused to 
pass resolutions criticising the adminis- 
tration of Washington. 

Finally, public opinion, after the first 
shock, turned with confidence toward 
the President and his advisers, and the 
opposition died out. Jay had resigned 
his seat as Chief Justice of the United 
Statés in order to accept the office of 
Governor of New York, to which he 
had been elected during his absence 
abroad. ‘The opposition to the treaty 
killed him politically. He ceased to 
participate in politics when his term as 
Governor ended. ‘The treaty was not 


‘renewed when its last eighteen articles 


expired. From 1806, till the close of 
the War of 1812, there was no treaty 
of amity, commerce, and navigation be- 
tween England and America, except the 
first ten articles of Jay’s treaty. And 
from that day to this it has been cus- 
tomary to speak of the Jay treaty apol- 
ogetically. 

The fact is, that not since the mouse 
in Zsop’s fable was delegated to bell 
the cat had there been a more difficult 
diplomatic mission than Jay’s. He 
saved the country from war, and, by 
freeing American shipping from unjust 
interference, he inaugurated a career of 
prosperity to American commerce that 
has gone on increasing with only two 
serious interruptions until the present 
day. ‘These were the War of 1812 ad 
the Civil War. It is therefore peculiar! 
fitting that the merchants of Ami 
should celebrate the anniversary o 
Jay treaty. 

George Allen Wrig 

















JANEY’S EVENT. 


room was full of tremulous 


HE 
green light from the vine-hung 
window, which was open to admit 

the sweet-scented, languorous breeze. 
The deep peace of the summer after- 
noon rested upon the sunny landscape 
outside and the two women in the quiet, 


clean room, The one lying in the bed 
strained her eyes toward the window. 

“ Just raise me a little more, Lyddy, 
and pull back the honeysuckle, then I 
can see first rate. They're starting up 
the hill now,” she said. Her sister 
pushed a third pillow under the thin 
shoulders and drew back the swinging 
vines, 

“That’s the new hearse, Janey, and 
four white horses ; can you see?” she 
asked, in the pleasantly patient tone that 
had grown habitual through long nurs- 
ing. “That’s Squire Plummer’s new 
carriage—the shiny one just after the 
mourners’—and the next one is the 
Briggses’ from Summerfield, as sure as 
anything. Who'd think of their com- 
ing so far,”” she added. 

“What’s that wagon next?” asked 
the weak voice from the pillows. 

“Tt must be her Sunday-school “lass. 
It is full of girls, all in white, and that 
next one is full of boys. I shouldn’t 
wonder if it was her Band of Hope. 
Yes, that’s just what it is. And more 
buggies! The end of the procession 
hasn’t left the church yet !” said Lydia. 

“Who'd think they could get it up 
so quick! She was taken so sudden,” 
mused Janey. 

“Well, she was such a great worker, 
and so good, and had done for so many, 
that everybody would want to do all 
they could for her, and this is the last 
chance,” replied Lydia, with innocent 
cruelty. 

“Yes,” said Jane, slowly ; “ but isn’t 
it a pity after she has done so much 
good that she can’t know how she is 
loved? She is shut up in her coffin, 
deaf and blind, and she don’t know one 
word of it. She never had any fuss 


made over her while she was alive and 
could enjoy it.” 

“But, Janey, maybe she does know.” 

“ Oh, yes, I suppose she does ; but it 
isn’t like being here where she can see 
folks and speak back. I wonder—I 
don’t s’pose—it ain’t likely there'll be 
much done over me, but what little 
there is, I’d like to hear it. I'd just like 
to hear it the best kind in the world. 
I wish 1 

“What is it, dear ?”’ asked Lydia. 

“T wish you'd get my buryin’ clothes 
ready now and let me see them, and 
help fix them. Then I could sort of see 
how it’s all goin’ to be in my mind.” 

“ That would be a good idea, Janey. 
I’ve often heard of folk’s picking out 
the text and the hymns and all. It 
don’t—hurry things any, and it’s acom- 
fort afterward to the friends to know 
that they did what was wanted. And 
the clothes, too. It would help to pass 
the time and give you something to be 
planning for.” 

“Oh, I’ve planned it many and many 
a time—hundreds of times—in these 
years, but I never told anybody. I’ve 
seen it all over and over again—going 
up the hill to the new cemetery in sight 
of the window here, but to save me I 
can’t make but ten buggies besides 
yours.” 

““Why, Jane, what nonsense! The 
whole village would go.” 

‘No, not for me, Lyddy, not for me. 
The folks that I used to know have sort 
of forgotten me, and the young ones 
don’t know me. And I never did much, 
anyway. No, there wouldn’t many go, 
but I'd like to know who did. It’s fif- 
teen years since I’ve seen folks at any 
kind of a doin’s, and it would be a won- 
derful treat. There’s the,last buggy 
now, and I do believe it’s Biily Buxton’s 
folks in the old rockaway. What a 
turnout it is, and who would ever 
thought of me watching her funeral go 
up the hill, she that was in here yester- 
day week, well and hearty, and me lying 
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here fifteen years! I wonder why the 
Lord took her and left me, when she 
was so good and useful. But I don’t 
question His wisdom. Yes, it would be 
a comfort to get things ready, and sort 
of enjoy it myself. You will see to it, 
Lyddy?” 

“Jane, I shall go to the store the 
first thing to-morrow morning and get 
your dress. I’ve got the money laid 
by ready. You be thinki.g to-night 
what you want.” 

“T have thought, Lyddy, long ago. 
I want a gray henrietta, a light gray, 
like Mary’s wedding-dress. I thought 
that was the prettiest thing, and I 
don’t want a shroud. I want it made 
up pretty and in style, with white chif- 
fon around the neck, and—I’ve won- 
dered how it would do to have—to 
have—big sleeves !” 

The long- dormant femininity stir- 
ring to life within her had brightened 
her eyes and tinted her transparent 
cheeks as nothing else had done in 
years. 

“Why, it will be just lovely, and you 
shall plan it yourself and have it just 
as you like,” said Lydia, heartily. 

“ And, Lyddy, you’ll promise me, sa- 


cred, one thing,” begged the eager 
voice. 

“Of course, dear, anything you 
want.” 


“Then promise me, sure, to crimp 
my hair the way you do yours on those 
patent pins. I’ve wondered if it 
wouldn’t look as pretty as yours does 
that way ; you know, it wasn’t in style 
when I was taken down. Now, you 
won't forget, dear?” 

“Indeed I won't,” said the sister, 
suddenly realizing an unthought of pri- 
vation in this patient life. 

“JT will make you look as pretty as 
a bride. I tell you, Janey, if you can 
stand it, we'll try on your dress as 
soon as it is done, and fix you all up 
just as you are to be, and let you see 
yourself in the big glass. Would you 
like that ?” 

“Oh, I should like it above all 
things. I do believe, Lyddy, that’s 
the kindest thing you’ve ever thought 
of in all these years that you’ve been 
so good to me!” 


JANEY’S 





EVENT. 


A few days later the minister opened 
the gate of the sisters’ home, with an 
anxious look on his youthful face. 

“T hope Miss Jane is not worse, 
Mrs. Birney,” he said, as he stepped to 
the front porch. “I came as soon as 
I got the word. I was not at home 
when you sent for me.” 

Lydia leaned her mop against the 
door-frame, and quickly unpinned her 
looped - up skirts. “No, she is not 
particularly worse, but she wanted to 
see you again about her funeral. That 
was why she sent for you. She thought 
it over after she talked with you, and 
now she’s got a new idea. Come right 
in, if you don’t mind the wet steps. | 
ought to have scrubbed them earlier.” 

There was a pleasant air of prepa- 
ration in Mrs. Birney’s sitting-room, 
quite unusual to the quiet house. A 
dressmaker sat by the front window, 
with a shimmering, pearly-gray dress 
in her lap, into which she was sewing 
a shirred yoke of softest chiffon. A 
package containing white silk stock- 
ings and a lace handkerchief lay open 
on the table, and a pair of dainty white 
slippers lay beside it. 

“Come right into Janey’s room, Mr, 
Howard,” said Lydia, leading the way. 
“Janey, here is Mr. Howard. You 
can talk to him about your idea your- 
self, and see what he thinks.” 

“Tt isn’t much,” said the invalid, 
deprecatingly, as the young man took 
her slim hand. ‘ When I come to tell 
you I’m afraid you'll think it’s dread- 
ful foolish. You talked so kind about 
my funeral the other day, and picked 
out such a beautiful text, I’ve been 
thinking since that—that—if it would- 
n’t be any harm, I'd kind of like—to 
have it—to have it—before I’m gone 
It’s all going to be so beautiful, and 
all about me, and I'd enjoy it so much. 
Lyddy, she thinks it might make talk, 
but I don’t s’pose folks would say 
much ; do you think they would ?” 

“Do you mean that you wish the 
sermon that we talked of preached 
while—-you are still with us?” 

“T would like everything; to have 
the folks come, and the singing and 
the sermon and all, and when they 


walk around to take leave I could see 




















them. And Lyddy would put on my 
dress and fix me up. You see, I never 
had an ‘event’ in my life, a wedding, 
nor even a party. I thought once—I 
began to think—but then I was taken 
down, and it never could be. I’ve 
never amounted to anything, and if 
folks think enough to come and see 
me once more it would be a great 
comfort.” 

No such kindly, sympathetic eyes as 
those looking into Janey’s could resist 
the pleading of her wistful face. The 
minister cleared his throat, hesitated, 
and looked at Lydia. 

“What does David say, Mrs. Birney ?” 

“Oh, he says to do as we please. 
He don’t see any harm.” 

“ Really, | cannot see any objection, 
myself. [cannot think that anything 
unkind would be said.” 

“There ! I knew he would favor it, 
Lyddy,” panted poor Janey, who was 
very short of breath this morning. 
“Then you'll preach that sermon you 
planned so I can hear it. And there 
might be—people come from a long 
distance—that I hadn’t seen for years! 
I should love to see — them— once 
more.” Anda tender flush came into 
the delicate cheeks. 

“When would you like it to be?” 
asked the minister, gently. 

“ Right soon,” replied Janey. “ We 
don’t want to be too late, now, since 
I’ve set my heart on it so! Let’s have 
it next Saturday —this is Tuesday— 
Saturday afternoon at two o’clock ; it’s 
so much handier for the women after 
dinner. And you'll tell the choir about 
it, and about singing ‘Cool Siloam,’ 
won't you? Tell them to practise it 
special.” 


Such an unusual stir filled the sleepy 
little Ohio village on that Saturday 
afternoon, as had never been known to 
be aroused by even that most interest- 
ing gathering, a village funeral. With- 
in David Birney’s house all was ready. 
The muslin curtains were looped back 
for the delicious summer breeze. ‘The 
parlor organ was surrounded by the 
choir. In front of the fireplace stood 
a cot softly padded and draped in 
white, upon which Janey’s slight fig- 
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ure, attired in a beautiful gown with 
wonderful sleeves, lay restfully. Soft 
waves of brown hair lay on her calm, 
white forehead, and her face was ra- 
diant with pleasure. 

She was touched that so many came. 
First, the parlor filled with silent, rev- 
erent people ; then the big, airy sitting- 
room with its light rag-carpet and cane- 
seated rockers; then the low-ceiled 
dining-room, the hall, the porches, and, 
finally, the yard. 

They all brought flowers, luxuriant 
June flowers, whose perfume filled the 
house, as the blossoms were heaped 
in every available place. One great 
bunch of odorous pink roses tied with 
satin ribbon so pleased Janey that she 
took them in her hand and laid them 
on her bosom. 

‘There was tense silence as the min- 
ister took his place beside her. Some 
were weeping softly with a sympathetic 
exaltation of feeling that was not sor- 
row. ‘The minister, with a look on his 
face that none had ever seen there be- 
fore, spoke : “ We meet to-day, not to 
mourn with our dear sister that she is 
leaving us, but to rejoice with her that 
the voice of her Lord is calling her 
home, that the gates of the City Ra- 
diant are parting for her entrance. It 
needs no sermon to sanctify this gath- 
ering. We all know that she has lived 
so near her Lord that His summons is 
to her but a welcome home, and that 
His hand is outstretched in greeting to 
her. We have witnessed the weary 
probation so patiently served, and 
there are many here for whom these 
busy hands have wrought on the sick- 
bed. We come to bear her loving 
companionship to the threshold and to 
rejoice that for her the way is so 
smooth.” 

Then followed the reading of a fa- 
vorite Psalm, with a brief exposition. 
The selected hymns were sung, and 
when their echoes had floated out upon 
the summer air, the minister said: 
“The friends will please walk around 
through the hall in the usual manner 
to greet our sister. She cannot shake 
hands nor even speak to you, but she 
wants to see you all.” 

It was a strange, tenderly silent pro- 
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cession that passed in last review be- 
fore those clear gray eyes, so soon to 
look upon the Unrevealed, and many 
a face answered Janey’s smile that she 
had not seen since her youth. When 
the concourse had filed out and were 
exchanging hushed greetings in the 
yard, a tall man, a stranger, who had 


driven a fine span of blacks, crossed 


the room and bent over her. 
“‘ Janey, dear Janey,” he said. 


would come!” and lifted her weak 


hands. He took them in his strong ones 
and, stooping, kissed her solemnly. 

“ Good-by,” she whispered. 

She watched him pass out of the 
door and closed her eyes with a sigh 
of ineffable peace. 

The doctor, sitting beside her, laid 
his hand upon her wrist. 

“She is very tired,” said the minis- 
ter, bending over. 





She gave a soft, glad little cry. “ Oh, “No,” said the doctor; “she is at 
Robert, Iam so glad! Ithought you rest.” 
Liszte Hyer Neff. 


A MISTAKE. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE SPANISH. 


© ae day when Love and Death both slept 
Without the road to Hell, 
The Demon from his cavern crept 
And mixed their arrows well. 


Soon Love awoke with laughing eyes 
And on his journey flew, 

And in his passage through the skies 
Full many an arrow threw. 


See! Now he pauses. Arm in arm 
‘Two lovers here have strayed— 
“A bit more love will do no harm,” 
He .cried, “to this sweet maid.” 


So laughingly his bow he drew 
And aimed it at her side. 
The arrow flew! His aim was true! 
But ah! The maiden died. 
Ethel Flatton. 


LOVE AND CARE. 


Fe my heart’s door Love knocked one day, 
“Open!” he said, but I heeded not, 

For Care was there, and so I thought 
There was no room. Love went away. 


3ut soon again did he appear, 

Much more persistent than before. 

To him, I opened wide the door, 

When lo! dull care rushed out with fear. 


Love in my heart now reigns supreme, 
And so when Care comes into view, 
I tell him, “there’s no room for you,” 
For Love makes life a happy dream. 
West Vure. 














BOOK NOTES. 


BOOK-LOVERS, and those to whom the 
haunts and homes of the lights of literature 
are sacred, will find in two volumes just is- 
sued by the J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia, very much to please and _ interest 
them. “ Literary Shrines” and “ A Literary 
Pilgrimage’’ are both by Dr. Theodore F. 
Wolfe, and are each illustrated by four pho- 
togravures. 

“ Literary Shrines ” deals with the altars of 
literature around Boston, such as Concord, 
Belmont, Salem, Brook Farm, the Berkshire 
Hills, etc. Gossip of the people who have 
made these places historic, and descriptions 
of the places themselves, make delightful 
reading and will awaken welcome memories 
for all who have visited these resorts of the 
makers of American literature. 

“A Literary Pilgrimage’ takes us to the 
land of Shakespeare and Dickens—Pope and 
Johnson—Du Maurier and Eliot. The haunts 
of the literary colony in London are shown 
us, and the scenes made familiar by the pens 
of the master-lights of English literature are 
set before us again—this time as they appear 
to the traveller of to-day. Dr. Wolfe’s work 
has the true literary flavor, and so invitingly 
does he tell of the places he visited that the 
little volumes are really more interesting 
than most of to-day’s works of fiction. 


* 
* * 


“Broken Notes from a Gray Nunnery ” 
(Lee & Shepard, Boston) is a series of beau- 
tiful word-pictures. The ‘“ Nunnery” was 
an old country-house, inhabited by two lone 
women, one of whom—Mres. J. S. Hallock— 
has put her diary into print. There is a pleas- 
ant freedom from 
stateliness or stiffness 
in the language, and 
a power in the de- 
scriptive lines that 
should make the book 
popular. What could 
be prettier than such 
a passage as this: 


‘* But when, after 
our long evening talk, 
I retired to my pleas- 
ant south chamber, and 
sank into the, downy 
deeps of an old-fash- 
ioned bed, I thought 
I had never before 
From ‘Broken Notes from a known genuine repose. 





Shekerd, Publlchers, Bor. How still the rooms 
ton, were! Ilow wide and 


free the storm-swept waste outside! All night, 
at intervals, the wind, like a friendly watchman, 
came down from the cedar-sentinelled hills to 
gently shake the doors and windows and steal 
away with a long-drawn ‘ all’s well !’ soothing as 
any cradle-song to drowsy ears. The town I had 
left seemed thousands of miles away.” 
LZ ¥ * 

“Bohemia Invaded, and Other Stories,” by 
James L. Ford (Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany, New York), is a collection of thirteen 
sketches, principally of life in New York. 
Some of the references to well-known resorts 
in the metropolis are sufficiently plain to in- 
terest the reader who has visited them. Here 
and there the bits of character delineation 
are good, but taken as a whole the volume 
has too much of a Sunday-newspaper style 
to warrant a place in literature. 

* 
+ 

“Gleanings” is a pocket volume of prose 
and poetry compiled for the especial use of 
the members of the Christian Endeavor and 
Epworth League. It is designed to suggest 
topics for half-minute talks, and help to re- 
tain in the memory noble sentiments, “* which 
may promote spiritual growth and faithful 
service.” The “Gleanings” are gathered 
from such sources as Ruskin, A’Kempis, 
Brooks, Tennyson, Wordsworth, Longfellow, 
and others. George W. Jacobs & Company, 
Philadelphia. 

x» 

Penn Shirley, a sister of “ Sophie May,” 
and sharing her talent in pleasing the little 
folks, has written several stories, which are 
illustrated, and are called the “ Little Miss 
Weezy ” series. All of the Rowe children, 
grown a little older, appear in a new country, 
on the Pacific coast, in the volume entitled 
“Young Master Kirke.” ‘“ Kirke,” the hero 
of the story, still retains his faculty of getting 
into trouble, while little Weezy is just as 
funny and bright as ever, and her trite re- 
marks keep the children in roars of laughter. 
Lee & Shepard, of Boston, are the publishers. 

* 
* * 

Fords, Howard & Hulbert have recently 
brought out a new edition of William Cullen 
Bryant’s “Library of Poetry and Song,” a 
quarto volume of over one thousand pages. 
Seven hundred authors are represented, with 
numerous illustrations and a quantity of fac- 
similes of autograph manuscripts. The se- 
lection is most complete, the work having 
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been brought down to date, practically speak- 
ing, by the addition of verses by our most 
recent writers of poesy. It is a volume with- 
out which no library is complete, and will 
make a handsome holiday gift-book. 
* 
* 

A charming little story is told by Alex- 
ander Black in the volume entitled “ Miss 
Jerry’ (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York). 
Originally this was what is called a ‘‘ picture- 
story,” an invention of the author’s. Some 
two hundred and fifty photographs were 
taken, and then when the story was told to 
an audience the pictures were thrown on ¢an- 
vas by means of a stereopticon, illustrating 
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feeling of being out at sea. «n iron pot hung 
from the crane in the great fireplace opposite 
the door, and under it smouldered a few care- 
fully placed embers. In one corner a long clock 
with a moon above its face told the hour with 
great deliberation. An almanac hung beside it, 
and above the almanac a home-made case with 
brush and comb.” 


“A Limited Angel” is a pathetic little 
tale, and all are written with the usual “ fresh- 
air’ manner of the author. Lee & Shepard, 
Boston. % 
* * 

* Sophie May” is constantly adding to her 
masterpieces in children’s stories, and another 





From “ Miss Jerry,” copyright, 1895, by Chas. Scribner's Sons. 


the events as they occurred. ‘“ Miss Jerry” 
is a Western girl transplanted to New York, 
where, in the fear of her father’s financial 
embarrassment, she undertakes to be a bread- 
winner, the. way lying through a newspaper 
office. The city editor obligingly falls in love 
with her, and the villain, in the person of one 
Ward, who is also a suitor for her hand, is 
discomfited by the discovery of a living wife 
whom he had long supposed dead. The book 
is plentifully illustrated and handsomely 


printed. * 


* * 


Alyn Yates Keith, author of “ A Hilltop 
Summer,” etc., has given the public another 
cluster of tales in “ Aunt Billy and Other 
Sketches.’” ‘“‘ A Wayside Character ” is one 
of the best of the latest stories. The de- 
scription of the “*‘ Wigwam ” is excellent : 


“* The kitchen floor settled a little from the 
threshold and rose again, so that it gave one a 


book of rare interest has appeared in the 
story of “‘ Kyzie Dunlee, a Golden Girl.” The 
story is sweet and pure, as are all of her nar- 
ratives, with a lightness and breeziness char- 
acteristic of her works. ‘The story is so real, 
so affectionate, and the childish characters so 
true to life, that one cannot help but appre- 
ciate it. Many an older person may learn a 
lesson in dealing with little ones if they read 
thoughtfully the works of this author. Lee 
& Shepard, Boston. 


* * 


“ Half Round the World” (Lee & Shepard, 
Boston) is a book for young people, by Oliver 
Optic. The intent of the book is to convey 
knowledge to the reader while he is being en- 
tertained by stories of adventure. The terri- 
tory covered includes Burmah, Sumatra, Java, 
Borneo, and places-in the near neighborhood. 
It is a book that could have a permanent 
place in any boy’s library with advantage. 


at 
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Mr. R. F. Foster has given to the public a 
valuable treatise entitled ‘‘ Whist Tactics” 
(Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York), 
which is one of a half-dozen works by the 
same author on the same subject. A careful 
perusal of the work indicates that whist was 
better played forty years ago than now, and 
this fault may be attributed to the number of 
different systems now prevailing, and the re- 
sultant effect as to thoroughness in each. 

A series of colored plates show 112 hands 
played by correspondence by sixteen of the 
best players in the country. A week was 
given in which to consider each play, and the 
participants. were entirely unknown to each 
other. The work is a valuable one to the 
lovers of that most scientific of all card games. 

: * 
* 

Sarah G. Connell has published, through 
George W. Jacobs & Co., of Philadelphia, a 
pretty little story for girls entitled ‘‘ The Lit- 
tle Ladies of Ellenwood.” Mr. Bailey, a 
wealthy man, loses his money and a beauti- 
ful home through a failure in business; his 
daughters and sons go cheerfully from their 
elegant surroundings to a more modest home, 
while their vulgar neighbors, hitherto in their 
employ, gain a sudden accession of wealth 
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and move into the beautiful home the others 
leave. The trials are graphically written, 
and the brave resistance to them is well told. 
The story is a good one, and will be an addi- 
tion to the library of a young girl. 


* 
* * 


J. T. Trowbridge’s story, ‘“*The Lottery 
Ticket,” which appeared as a serial in the 
Vouth’s Companion, has been put into book 
form by Lee & Shepard, of Boston. This 
story is one of those tales of a poor lad, who, 
subject to various temptations, comes out all 
right in the end. The moral, of course, is 
that growing lads should shun the theatre, 
retire by nine o’clock each night, and be sat- 
isfied with a Sunday afternoon walk as a 
weekly recreation. ‘‘The Lottery Ticket” 
will do no harm to the boy who reads it. 


* 
7. 


“In the Smoke of War” (Macmillan & 
Co., New York) is a tale of the time of Crom- 
well. The author, Walter Raymond, de- 
scribes it as ‘‘a story of civil strife.” The 
book deals with stirring events in the life of 
Cicely Durston ; her father, a miller; Zachary 
Lavis, a well-to-do countryman, and Martin 
Pring, a young clergyman. The story holds 


‘He let it fall on the table with a heavy chink.”’ 


From * The Lottery Ticket," copyright, 1895, by Lee & Shepard 
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the reader’s interest well throughout, and 
contains numerous graphic descriptions of 
the set-tos between the king’s forces and 
the club-men, or independent organization. 


Those who. relish stories of the seven- 
teenth century will find this book entertain- 
ing. * 

* * 


“Anne of Argyle” is one of the “ West- 
Ind Series,” by George Eyre Todd, pub- 
lished by the Fred’k A. Stokes Company, New 
York. This is a Scotch story, of the time of 
the strict Presbyterians, when their stern ob- 
servance of the Sabbath was one of their most 
noticeable traits. The scenes are laid in the 
time of Charles II., the “ Pretender.” The 
delineation of the character of the king is far 
different from that of Walter Scott. The 
story, while clean in morals, is not a strong 
one, nor is it particularly well written. 

* 
iB * * 

“ Old Farm Fairies ” (George W. Jacobs & 
Co., Philadelphia), is a book of fairy tales of 
the most approved kind. The volume de- 
tails in sequence the struggles and adven- 
tures of divers pixies and brownies, the in- 
structive part of the tale being that spiders, 
butterflies, moths, wasps, bees, etc., are con- 
verted into the mystical beings of fairy-land 
for the time being, and the reader incidentally 
acquires many ideas as to the habits of these 
insects, while being pleasantly entertained 
with the story. It is one of those books for 
children that their parents pause over. Love, 
war, stratagem, adventure, 
befall the brownie and pixie 
people as they do humanity, 
and Mr. McCook, the au- 
thor, describes the incidents 
very cleverly. 


*K 


* * 
“Mr. Rabbit at Home,” 
by Joel Chandler Harris 


(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), 
is a beautiful book, full of 
thrilling interest to little lis- 
teners; ‘ Littlke Mr. Thim- 
blefinger,” ‘Mr. Rabbit,” 
“ Mrs. Meadows,” “ Tickle- 
my-toes,” etc., entertain the 
two children who come to 
visit them with their ex- 
citing tales of “ Where the 
Thunder Lives,” ‘“‘ The Cow 
with the Golden Horns,” 
The Terrible Horse,” etc., 





NOTES. 


“ Toxin,” by Ouida. The Frederick A, 
Stokes Company, of New York and London. 
A story of Venice, prettily written and well 
illustrated, the drawings being: by Louise L. 
Haestis. The story opens with the loss of 
a beautiful necklace of opals, the “ stones 
of sorrow.” ‘Their owner, the beautiful and 
generous Countess Zaranegra, causes the 
water to be dragged in hopes of recovering 
them, but to no avail. A young Prince and 
his companion, Damon, a physiologist and 
surgeon, accidentally come across them in 
the grass, entangled, as they had washed 
ashore. The Prince finds the beautiful own- 
er and of course falls in love swith her; the 
surgeon also falls in love with her, but never 
shows the slightest sign of it. His nature is 
cold, calculating, cruel. , 

The Prince wins her love, and they are be- 
trothed. But he catches diphtheria from a 
little boy he rescues from a grave in the sew- 
age waters of the canal. The disease in- 
creases, and then Ouida shows power in the 
description of its ravages, and the patient's 
awful suffering. At last the crisis is reached 
and the fungus growth loosens, the patient 
showing unmistakable signs of recovery. 
Then the diabolical design of using his skill 
as a physician to get rid of his rival is deter- 
mined upon by Damon. He “ experiments ” 
with the antitoxin, as the nurse and the con- 
sulting doctors suppose ; but in reality he has 
used toxin enough to kill twelve men. The 
Prince dies in agony just as Damon receives 
two notices, one that the mother is there, and 
the other that the Countess 
will see him. Six months 
later Damon weds the Coun- 
tess and we leave her in his 
power, frightened and help- 
less. 

* 

+ +# 

“ Boss” (Transatlantic 
Publishing Co., New York) 
is a tale having for a theme 
the delicate sense of honor 
possessed by the chivalry of 
the South, which was per- 
haps exaggerated and un- 
questionably high-strung in 
the days before the Confed- 
eracy. The authoress, Miss 
Odette Tyler, is a Southern 
girl, whose early training 
and knowledge of life in 
Dixie gives her special abil- 
ity to construct such a story 
as “ Boss.’”’ Miss Tyler’s ac- 





etc. No better Christmas 
gift to a boy or girl could 
be thought of than “ Mr. 
Rabbit at Home.” 


A Brownie Li:k-boy with a Fire-fly 
Lantern. 


From “ Old Farm Fairies,” Geo. W. Jacobs & 
Co., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


quaintance with the stage is 

evidenced in one of the char- 

acters of the book, Meg. 
The plot of the story is 
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simple. The her- 
oine, Boss, is an 
only daughter, 
her mother be- 
ing dead. She 
is pledged to a 
neighbor, Bob— 
in fact, his moth- 
er and her father 
made the match 
when the two 
most interested 
were children. 
Another | neigh- 
bor, Lucius, is in 
love with Boss, 
however, and_his 
love is returned. 
When he tells the 
unfortunate state 
of affairs’ to: the 
Colonel, Boss's 
father, the old 
gentleman. says: 


PS OT 


Odette Tyler. 


‘** Too bad! Too bad! You have hurt me; 
you have hurt me. Of course you know that 
Boss’s honor as well as my own is irrevocably 
pledged, both to the dead—my sister Patsey, also 
to the living—her son. If things had been 
otherwise, my boy, it would have given me great 
happiness to have welcomed you into the family. 
As it is,” he continued, ‘‘ we are bound by her 
word, though her heart should break. Thank 
God!” he said abruptly, ‘‘ there is no chance of 
that. She couldn’t recall her word. ‘ Honor 
first,’ is the motto of the Camerons.” Suddenly 
he turned full upon Lucius, devouring his white 
face with his piercing gaze. 

*’ She knows nothing of this, of course ?”’ 

Lucius looked him in the eye, never flinching. 
‘* T have told her, sir.” 

The Colonel drew his upper lip back against 
his teeth: ‘‘ You coward!” he thundered. 
‘** You damned coward !”” 


Lucius goes away, but in the last hours of 
his stay Boss comes to his house to see him. 
A day afterward he is accused of the murder 
of a man whom he has previously had some 
words with. He can prove his innocence, 
but only by bringing the girl as a witness 
to show that he was in her company, and 
therefore could not have committed the 
crime. Unfortunately, she was in his house 
and at night, and rather than compromise 
her he resolves to meet the penalty of mur- 
der. Boss learns the state of affairs, and 
herself goes into the witness-box to save his 
life. Lucius is acquitted, but the disgrace is 
too much for the girl, who takes her own life 
on the way home. Her body is discovered 
by her father. 

‘*T knew it,”” he said, with a sort of delirious 
exultation between the sharp pains. ‘‘It had to 
be, it had to come.” 
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He also kills himself, saying: ‘It is the 
only thing left.” 

The story is dramatic, the touches of color 
and character excellent, but the morbid end- 
ing of the tale is to be deplored. For a first 
book Miss Tyler has done well. 


* 
* * 


“Under the Red Flag,” by Edward King 
(Henry T. Coates & Co., Philadelphia), de- 
tails the adventures of three American lads, 
who were in Paris at the time of the Com- 
mune. The story, though primarily for boys, 
is interesting to all, for the author. was in 
France as a special correspondent during the 
time of the insurrection, and hence his de- 
scription of the fighting and the people are 
true to the times. From beginning to end 
the story is. attractive, and the bits of de- 
scription here and there are very good in- 
deed. Listen to this one of an impromptu 
French lunch: 


‘The boys were beginning to feel hungry, and 
they took a mental inventory of the preparations 
for dinner with much satisfaction. Out of one 
deftly constructed package, the exterior of which 
was white and clean enough to have contained 
loaf sugar or wax candles, came a _ half-peck of 
charcoal which tinkled as it was tossed into a 
small basket on the range. Next were displayed 
some tiny circles of wood which had been satur- 
ated in mineral oil. These were the kindlings. 
The woman’s deft hands brought out a head of 
salad from a third paper, a minute pat of butter 
from a fourth, a savory and creamy cheese from 
still another, a large bunch of most appetizing 
radishes, a dozen sizable potatoes, two small 
bottles filled with oil and vinegar, half a dozen 
eggs, and four handsome mutton-cutlets, from 
still other packages. Then, opening a little pail, 
she poured into a bowl some magnificent straw- 
berries, fresh from the south of France, such as 
can be found in early February in the great cen- 
tral markets of the French capital. Evident- 
ly the Commune had not yet begun to starve. 

Then from the depths of a seemingly elas- 
tic pocket the good woman produced a package 
containing the coffee, yet another filled with sym- 
metrical lumps of pure white sugar, freshly broken 
from the loaf, and, finally, half a dozen spoons, 
which looked as if they had done duty for a full 
generation. . . . A moment later the sal- 
low woman went out into the passage, and re- 
turned with her apron filled with long, crisp loaves, 
brittle as to crust and as white as the driven snow 
as to interior, and giving forth an odor fit to 
send a hungry company into raptures.” 


* 


Grace Le Baron, author of “ Little Miss 
Faith,”’ has written another child’s story en- 
titled “Little Daughter’? (Lee & Shepard, 
Boston). The story is good and pure, and 
the character of Elsie develops into a sweet, 
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**David looked up into Hans Kraut's Face.’ 


From “ The Garden Behind the Moon,” copyright, 1895, by Chas. Scribner’s Sons 


sensitive nature. Her prayer and faith in 
Uncle Jack are beautiful. ‘ Tell him I love 
him, and to be a good man, just as my papa 
was,” she says. The message coming to the 
world-worn man, warms his heart toward 
his little, unknown relative, and he dies a 
better man, with the knowledge of her sweet, 
innocent leve and faith, 


Howard Pyle, who is as clever in literature 
as he is in art, appears again in print in ‘‘ The 
Garden Behind the Moon ” (Clas. Scribner's 
Sons). The fantastic character of the text is 
amplified™by the illustrations, which are in 
Mr. Pyle’s well-known style. The story, as 
the author puts it, “is about a little boy who 
paid a visit to the moon-house, where the Man- 








in-the-moon lives, and how he went out the 
back door into the moon-garden.” The: 
book, though written for children, and printed. 
in large type, is one in which all members of 
the family will be interested. There is a 
Winged Horse and an Iron Man who lived in 
an Iron Castle, a Master Cobbler, a Moon 
‘Angel, a Princess, and many other curious 
and entertaining characters, all of whom are 
prettily described and.help to make up. an 
entertaining volume. 


* 
* * 
‘* Daily Cheer for all the Year” (George 
W. Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia), is a volume 
of extracts from the authors of all times and 
, all countries. One page is devoted to each 
date, and the extracts embrace both prose 


Some of the shorter quotations are : 


** Men are judged not by their intentions, but 
by the result of their actions.” 

‘It is the way we do the little things that 
shows how we will do the great ones.” 

‘** Gratitude is a debt which all men owe, and 
which few pay cheerfully.” 

‘* To persevere in one’s duty and to be silent is 
the best answer to calumny.” 


* 
a” S 


“ College Girls,” by Abby Carter Goodloe, 
and finely illustrated by Charles Dana Gib- 
son, is a volume made up of several stories. 
Perhaps one of the best is that of * La Belle 
Héléne.” The advent of the college girl 
upon society, the fears of her over-anxious 
aunt of the impression she will make beside 
her own dainty, pretty daughters; the aunt’s 
surprise and indignation at the great social 
success the college girl scores, are all of un- 
usual interest. One of ‘ La Belle Héléne’s ” 
admirers, writing to his sister of her many 
conquests, of her cousins’ jealousy and her 
aunt’s want of tact, of how the “fellows” 
rave over her, extols her beauty, and cannot 
understand how the women must be so jeal- 
ous of her refinement, her learning, and her 
grace. There are other cates of like interest, 
such as “‘ A Photograph,” “* Revenge.” “ The 
College Beauty,” and others, and all are finety 
illustrated. Charles Scribner’s Sons are the 
publishers. 








and verse. The compiler is Virginia Reed. 
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“ The Ocala Boy,” by Maurice Thompson 
(Lothrop Publishing Co., Boston),-is the 
story of two New York lads who spend sev- 
eral- weeks in Florida. An amusing feature 
of the tale is their hunt for a mysterious. un- 
known _petsonage, described as “‘ The Ocala 
Boy,’ whence the title of the book. It turns 


~ out that the boy is no one’in particular, but is 


a term applied to the lads in general ‘who live 
in ‘the pretty little Florida city which bears 
hisname. Mr. Thompson manages to intro- 
duce.some charming. descriptions of Florida 
scenery, and’ has made,a book that will be 
relished by the young folks, 

* us * 

“A.Doctor of the Old School,” by Ian 
Maclaren (Dodd, Mead .& Co., New York), is 
one of those inimitable Scotch stories which 
none know better how to write than this 
author.. It is scarcely a work of fiction ; it is 
rather the history of a man, of whom Mr. 
Maclaren says there are: ‘‘ Not one, but 
many in Scotland and in thé South country. 
I will dare prophecy also. across the sea.” 

William MacLure -is.a physician, who at- 
tends to the poor with even a better grace than 
to the wealthy, who knows no dread of storm, 
and knows no hours. His advice to patients 
is not loaded down with long words, and he’s 
not afraid to berate them Toundly, as witness 
the following : 


‘** Confoond ye, Hillocks, what are ye ploiterin’ 
aboot here for in the weet wi’ a face like a boiled 
beet? Div ye no ken that ye’vea titch o’ the 
rose (erysipelas), and ocht tae be. in the hoose? 
Gae hame wi’ ye afore a’ leave the bit, and send 
a-haflin for some medicine. Ye donnerd idiot, 
are ye ettlin tae follow Drums afore yir time ?” 


* 
* » 


Robert Grant has given. us a series of ten 
essays entitled “The Art of Living ” (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York). These have 
appeared in Scrzbner’s Magazine, but in 
book-form will be almost equivalent fo an 
entirely fresh volume of literature. Over one 
hundred and fifty drawings by Gibson, Cline- 
dinst and Hyde enliven the text, and help to 
render it picturesque. The essays‘are writ- 
‘en dn-a@ sem'-humorous vein that makes 
theta pleasant reading; but there is much of 
sense to them withal. 
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RENEWALS are now in order. We 
you to renew now, and if it is not conve 
to remit to us, hand your subscription 
next year to your newsdealer. He will take 
care of the matter for you. 


STARVED TO DEATH in midst of plenty. 
Unfortunate, yet we hear of it. The Gail 
Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is un- 
doubtedly the safest and best infant food. 
Infant Health is a valuable pamphlet for 
mothers. Send your address to the New 
York Condensed Milk Company, New York. 


THE PETERSON IN 1896. 


, THE PETERSON will continue its policy as 
an American magazine for 1896. The “ New 
Life of Washington.” which has been a feat- 
ure.of the journal*since June, will be fol- 
lowed by other contributions of a like char- 
acter, having for their theme the lives of men 
who have made our country what it is. 

American border heroes, of whom Davy 
Crockett and Daniel Boone, have already 
been presented to our readers, will include 
Sam Houston, Kit Carson, Custer, and others, 
each of whose lives is a monument to the 
greatness and integrity of American char- 
acter. 

‘Another series of articles will include the 
life story of American reformers, the history 
of whose careers forms an epoch in the build- 
ing of this country and its institutions. 

The art department will continue to be de- 
voted to sketches of the greater of American 
artists, and the best examples of their work 


will be published in connection with the a. 


ticles themselves. oe Oe 
a American Cities and thet. Prominentilas: : 
stitutions ” will be a series of articles in which 


the best features of each of our greater towns- . 


will be described. 

In the department “ People 
those who have become a subject for public 
comment will be topics for a friendly discus- 
sion, and where practicable portraits of those 
referred to will be published. 

It is interesting to note the number of ten- 
cent magazines that have come into the field 
since THE PETERSON MAGAZINE was re- 
duced to ten cents, and made a popular jour- 
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Talked About - 


PUBLISHER'S CORNER. 


nal in contents as well as price. There are 
now nearly a score of magazines issued which 
sell for ten cents, and, frankly, it must be said 
that the public 3 is the greatest gainer thereby. 
w higher-priced ones appear to have 
) any considerable extent. The 
has increased in numbers as 
Magazines ‘has been enlarged ; 
; accepted opinion now seems 
qid is full. 
)N is, with one exception, the 
now sold for ten cents. Es- 
half a century ago, when 
@ was the publishing centre of the 
it has never missed an issue, and 
has been a favorite in hundreds of thousands 
of families. For many .years a magazine 
devoted chiefly to fiction and fashions, it has 
become to-day an epitome of the world’s 
progress in art, industry, and knowledge, 
and as the magazine has advanced along the 
path of improvement its readers have ad- 
vanced with it. 

The tendency among all publishers now is 
to cherish a holy reverence for names ; and 
that man who writes something that will 
make him known over even a small part of 
the world can smile placidly in his study, 
and even if it be but trashy words that are 
mpaper by his pen, he can 
and esteem, likewise 
It has never 
cy of Ti.. ‘PETER- 
n article sinnply be- 
nce was affixed as, 
y other magazine is 
| has published late- 
or efforts, their whole 
f in the fact that they 
Mr. So-and-So, author of 
“ This-an vat,” and so forth. Still another: 
magazine announced recently that a certain 
story, by a well-known English author, would 
secon appear, and the editor gravely remarked 
that he regarded it as an unusual effort. It 
was. It was so remarkably unusual that 
some doubt has been raised as to the authen- 
ticity of its authorship, many re aders believ- 
ing igeto, haye bee r Written by a “hack,” and 
And they 
a poor writer, 





: seemtaf to*think the “ hack ” 
too, 

When 4 writer has something to offer that 
has-merit, it will be carefully considered by 
this magazine; but, no matter what the 
preminence of the writer, it shall be. merit, 


‘and not name, that counts for or against its 


publication. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS.—Readers desiring 
to bind THE PETERSON MAGAZINE may 
secure the table of contents for 1895, if they 
will send a postal to this office. DB 
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